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RIGHT REVEREND EDWARD DOMINIC FENWICK, OLP., 
1832-1932 


CHRYSOSTOM DONNELLY, O.P. 


Fe. q HE year 1932 is prolific in centenary celebrations. Nota- 


fem, ble among these public tributes to the memory of world- 
| @) j| famous men is that to the great German writer, John 

Wolfgang Goethe, the centenary of whose death is being 
celebrated with pomp in his fatherland and by lovers of litera- 
ture throughout the world. In America a nationwide celebra- 
tion lasting almost the entire year marks the second centennial 
of the birth of George Washington. 

As lovers of literature we hail the memory of the illustrious 
Goethe. As loyal Americans we enter spontaneously and en- 
thusiastically into the celebrations in honor of the noble Wash- 
ington, vying with our fellow countrymen to express our appre- 
ciation of the inestimable services rendered by him during the 
trying times of our national birth and infancy. But we Amer- 
ican Catholics and particularly those of us who are interested in 
the Order of Saint Dominic or living in the states of Ohio and 
Kentucky have in this year 1932 still another anniversary to 
evoke our admiration and stimulate our pride. For this year 
marks also the hundredth anniversary of the death of the Right 
Reverend Edward Dominic Fenwick of the Order of Preachers, 
pioneer missionary in Kentucky, the veritable “Apostle of Ohio,” 
the first Bishop of Cincinnati and the founder of the Dominican 
Order in the United States. 
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Edward Fenwick was born August 19, 1768. His birthplace 
was Saint Mary’s County in Maryland, that section that em- 
braced the original settlement of Lord Baltimore—the cradle of 
American Catholicism. Edward was the son of Ignatius Fen- 
wick who served as a Colonel in the Maryland militia during the 
Revolutionary War and he was the sixth descendant of Cuthbert 
Fenwick, of an old English family, who had come to Maryland 
either in the original expedition of 1634 or shortly afterward. 
The Maryland Fenwicks were an honorable and influential fam- 
ily and they took a prominent part in the public affairs of the 
colony until the Penal Laws of 1689 forced the withdrawal from 
public life of all Catholics. 

Still a small boy at the outbreak of the Revolution, with his 
father taking active part in the struggle for his country’s free- 
dom, little Edward knew from his early years the hardships and 
horrors concomitant with warfare. His early education was 
probably received at his home from private tutors since the 
Penal Laws proscribed Catholic schools in the English colonies 
as well as in the mother country. During these penal years 
English and English colonial youths could obtain a Catholic 
education only in Catholic schools on the Continent. Thus in 
the late fall of 1784 Edward Fenwick entered the Dominican col- 
lege of Holy Cross at Bornhem in Belgium. This college had 
been founded in 1658 by Cardinal Thomas Howard, an English 
member of the Order of Preachers. It served not only as a 
means of preserving the English Dominican province but also 
as a school for the Catholic training and education of English 
youths. 

Edward Fenwick completed his classical studies at Holy 
Cross in 1788, after which he enjoyed a brief vacation traveling 
through Europe. He was now at the parting of the ways. As 
the scion of a prominent and rather well-to-do family he could 
return to his native Maryland with the prospect of a successful 
career in profession or business or as gentleman farmer. The 
Colonies having won their independence from England, the Penal 
Laws were no longer in effect. After a century of subjection 
and persecution American Catholics could face the future with 
joy and optimism. Nevertheless the faith of Edward Fenwick 
—his chief heritage from ancestors who for its preservation had 
suffered persecution, exile and loss—actuated him to turn his 
back on these alluring promises of the world, to take up his 
cross and follow his Saviour. In September, 1788 he was clothed 
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in the white. Dominican habit, receiving the religious name of 
Dominic, after the saintly founder of the great Order. On March 
26, 1790, he made his solemn, perpetual profession. He received 
the orders of subdeacon and deacon from Bishop Ferdinand M. 
Lobkowitz in Ghent and on Feb. 23, 1792, he was ordained to the 
priesthood, probably by the same prelate and in the same city. 

By this time the grim shadow of the French Revolution had 
extended until it reached the section in Belgium in which Holy 
Cross was situated. So alarming were the depredations of these 
eighteenth century “Reds” that it was deemed prudent for the 
Fathers to seek safety in England. Young Father Fenwick was 
left in charge of the College, it being thought that his American 
citizenship would probably receive more consideration from the 
Revolutionists. It did not save him entirely for the college was 
partly burned and Father Fenwick was for some time a prisoner. 
After many hardships he was released and he finally made his 
way to England. ' 

In the meantime a House had been established at Carshalton, 
in Surrey, a few miles from London, and during the next few 
years a school was maintained there, Father Fenwick doing his 
share of teaching at this institution in addition to working on 
the missions. The state of the public mind in England was not 
at this time favorable to Catholic schools and although the col- 
lege at Bornhem had been reopened the confusion occasioned 
by the French Revolution made prospects there rather gloomy. 
The time therefore seemed most propitious to Father Fenwick 
for the fulfillment of a project which had ever lain close to his 
heart—the establishment of the Order of Saint Dominic in his 
native land. Many obstacles lay in the way, the chief ones being 
the paucity of English Dominicans and their extreme poverty. 
The English Dominican superiors were consequently reluctant 
to spare any of their number. After patient work and many dis- 
appointments and setbacks, however, Father Fenwick finally se- 
cured the necessary papal approbation and his superiors’ consent, 
also several co-laborers for the new vineyard. With one com- 
panion he sailed from London in September, 1804, landing in 
Norfolk late in November. 

Father Fenwick had hoped to found a college in his native 
Maryland, but in this he was disappointed. The Right Reverend 
John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore, whose diocese then included 
the entire country, requested him instead to labor in the newly 
developed land of Kentucky. Maryland already possessed two 
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colleges, Georgetown and Saint Mary’s, while the rapidly grow- 
ing church in Kentucky was almost without priests. With his 
characteristic obedience and humility, Father Fenwick accepted 
the will of his Bishop. While awaiting the arrangements for the 
establishment of the Order in Kentucky and the arrival of other 
members from Europe he labored on the Maryland missions. In 
September, 1805, Fathers Wilson and Tuite of the Order of 
Preachers arrived from England and shortly after started over- 
land for Kentucky. In July of the following year Father Fen- 
wick arrived in Kentucky. He purchased for the new com- 
munity a farm of five hundred acres, near Springfield, in Wash- 
ington County.. This was in the heart of the largest Catholic 
colony in Kentucky and was a central point for the other Cath- 
olic settlements. In the little house on their farm the first Do- 
minican convent in the United States was formally opened. It 
was called Saint Rose, after Saint Rose of Lima, a Dominican 
Tertiary and the first native canonized saint of the New World. 
The Province was named Saint Joseph’s, in honor of the holy 
patriarch and foster father of Our Lord. The Church in Ken- 
tucky which since. its beginning a number of years earlier had 
had but few, sometimes only one priest, welcomed the Friars 
with great joy and from the beginning their pastoral ministra- 
tions bore abundant fruit. 

The idea uppermost in the minds of the Dominicans was the 
foundation of an institution of higher learning. From their ar- 
rival in: Kentucky, while doing excellent missionary work they 
kept their. ideal ever before them. Overcoming the obstacles of 
poverty and small numbers they resolutely began the building 
of a college. At the same time they planned the erection of a 
church which was to surpass any other ecclesiastical edifice in 
the country, excepting the new cathedral in Baltimore. The 
church .was completed in 1809 and the college—called Saint 
Thomas Aquinas’—was already in use, although lack of funds 
retarded ‘the completion of the latter until 1812. Kentucky’s 
pioneer. religious éxtablishment was now in full working order, 
albeit greatly undermanned. 

Father Fenwick, although possessed of considerable admin- 
istrative ability—as he proved in the planning and the establish- 
ment of thé new province—was nevertheless of such modesty 
and humility that he desired rather to obey than to command. 
Accordingly he had petitioned his superiors in Rome to appoint 
as. provincial of the new province, Father Samuel Thomas Wil- 
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son, a talented English Dominican who had taught Fenwick at 
Bornhem and who had been his chief associate in the founding 
of the province. This request was granted and in October, 1807, 
there arrived from Rome the documents appointing the learned 
English priest the first superior of Saint Joseph’s province. Fr. 
Wilson continued also as head of the new college and of the 
Dominican novitiate, which had been established at St. Rose. Fr. 
Fenwick was now free to do the work closest to his heart— 
that of itinerant preacher, veritable shepherd, seeking out the 
stray souls in the western wilderness and reconciling them 
to God. 

In the year 1808 Fr. Fenwick first crossed the Ohio river 
into the state of the same name. At this time, however, it was 
but an occasional journey, his own field still lying south of the 
river, in Kentucky. Ohio had grown rapidly since its admission 
as a state in 1802 and some Catholics were among the new- 
comers. In the year 1816 four young Dominicans were raised to 
the priesthood at St. Rose and with Kentucky well supplied with 
missionaries Fr. Fenwick was able to devote his entire time to 
the missions in Ohio. Reports have been handed down—both 
in writing and in tradition—of the unceasing labors of the Friar 
Preacher while ministering to his widely scattered flock. He 
almost lived on horseback. Back and forth over hundreds of 
miles of territory he went, no journey being too long or too 
difficult that he might bring the consolations of religion to the 
faithful or the light of faith to those groping in the darkness. 
About the end of 1817 he was overjoyed to receive an auxiliary 
in the person of his nephew, Rev. Nicholas D. Young, O.P., who 
had just been ordained at St. Rose. In 1818 the first church in 
Ohio was built near the town of Somerset. It was called St. 
Joseph’s and the present Dominican church and Priory of St. 
Joseph stand on the land of the original church. Shortly after 
there were completed the church of St. Patrick outside Cincin- 
nati and that of St. Mary at Lancaster. The labors of “The 
Apostle of Ohio” were beginning to bear abundant fruit. Ad- 
joining the church of St. Joseph there was erected a small, log 
structure to serve as a convent for the Fathers on the Ohio 
missions. This was the beginning of the convent of St. Joseph, 
the second convent of the Dominican Order in this country. 

The rapidly growing section of Ohio and the Northwest 
had grown to such extent that it could no longer be well directed 
by the Ordinary of Bardstown, Kentucky. Bishop Flaget re- 
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quested the reigning Pontiff, Pius VII, to erect a new diocese 
with the see at Cincinnati. For Bishop he nominated Fr. Fen- 
wick and one other priest, but Archbishop Marechal of Balti- 
more, Metropolitan of the province, eventually recommended 
only Fr. Fenwick as being best fitted for the new episcopal see. 
On June 19, 1821, Pope Pius VII, by the Bull, “Inter Multiplices” 
erected the new diocese of Cincinnati and appointed Fr. Fen- 
wick its first Ordinary. Fr. Fenwick was raised to the episcopacy 
on Sunday, Jan. 13, 1822. The consecrator was Bishop Flaget 
and the ceremony took place in the Dominican church of St. 
Rose, which church Fr. Fenwick himself had built. 

The new Bishop was faced with extreme poverty. He was 
entirely without funds and his diocese was as yet unorganized 
and very poor. The people of the Dominican parish of St. Rose, 
although themselves of small means, undertook to raise some- 
thing to help the new Bishop establish himself in his diocese. 
They contributed about five hundred dollars, which sum while 
small in itself helped the Bishop to reach his see and to begin his 
episcopal ministrations. The same spirit of charity in sharing 
its mite was exhibited by the convent of St. Rose in giving 
Bishop Fenwick whatever sacred vessels and vestments it could 
possibly spare. A small beginning indeed for the great diocese 
into which Cincinnati has since grown! Several Dominicans ac- 
companied Bishop Fenwick to his episcopal city, among them 
being the Provincial, the Very Rev. Samuel T. Wilson, who was 
to be the Vicar General of the new diocese. 

What is to-day a trip of a few hours in comfortable trains 
was then a difficult and sometimes dangerous journey requiring 
a number of days. It was made in an old-fashioned cart, drawn 
by two horses, over rough roads. The company arrived in Cin- 
cinnati Saturday, March 23, and rented a vacant, one-room house 
as shelter for the night. On Sunday, Mass was probably said in 
this house and in that of Michael Scott, one of the pioneer Cath- 
olics of Cincinnati. The first church in Cincinnati had been built 
outside the city limits. This was due to the bigotry of the peo- 
ple or to poverty, or probably to both reasons. Contact with the 
confessors of the Faith had softened the antagonism of the in- 
habitants, and Bishop Fenwick now secured land in the heart of 
the city and upon it was built Cincinnati’s first Cathedral, a small 
brick building, called St. Peter’s. 

Bishop Fenwick’s new dignity did not lessen his personal 
labor or travels. His zeal kept him constantly on the move for 
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the good of souls until the day of his death. Throughout the 
states of Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin he journeyed in the 
exercise of his priestly and episcopal ministrations. His travels 
in Michigan convinced him of the necessity of obtaining as soon 
as possible the erection of that state into a diocese, with the see 
at Detroit. 

The extreme poverty of his diocese and the impossibility 
of securing sufficient money in it or in other parts of this coun- 
try prompted Bishop Fenwick to take a trip to Europe in search 
of assistance for his extensive vineyard. He paid his visit to 
Rome, arriving just after the death of Pope Pius VII. Pope 
Leo XII who was elected soon afterward admitted the Bishop 
to a special audience the day following his coronation, and prom- 
ised the missionary Bishop every help and encouragement. The 
Bishop during this journey obtained for his diocese the services 
of several young Europeans, notable among them being Rev. 
Frederic Rese, later first Bishop of Detroit. Bishop Fenwick 
visited many of the Continental cities, being warmly received 
everywhere. In Lyons, one of the principal cities of his journey, 
he was given a most hearty welcome by the new Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. This great body for the advancement 
of religion not only gave him eight thousand francs for his dio- 
cese but promised yearly contributions. It may be mentioned 
here that Bishop Fenwick was later the means of founding a 
similar organization in Vienna, the Leopoldine Society, which, 
like the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, did so much 
toward the upbuilding of Catholicism in the United States. 
American Catholics, when asked for contributions for missionary 
work, whether in poverty-stricken sections of Europe or in new 
missions in pagan lands, should recall the valuable help given by 
European Catholics to our own struggling church but a century 
and less ago. 

The growth in the number of the faithful plus the receipt 
of twenty-six hundred dollars from the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith of Lyons induced Bishop Fenwick to begin the 
construction of a new cathedral. Ground was broken next to 
the original church of St. Peter and'on Dec. 17, 1826, the new 
cathedral of St. Peter was dedicated. From all accounts of the 
times we learn that the new edifice was admired by all. It was 
of Gothic architecture, accommodated eight hundred people and 
it was widely praised as surpassing older structures of its kind. 
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The interior was decorated with beautiful paintings, given to 
Bishop Fenwick by Cardinal Fesch, uncle of Napoleon. 

While continuing and encouraging the active ministry 
among the faithful, Bishop Fenwick did not fail to provide for 
the future of his diocese. He knew well that a native clergy is 
necessary for the substantial, permanent growth of religion. 
Europe had done nobly in supplying both clergy and money for 
the new missionary diocese, but the time was approaching when 
the diocese should sustain itself. On May 11, 1829, the Bishop 
opened the new diocesan seminary at Cincinnati, which for over 
one hundred years has provided a steady supply of priests for the 
diocese and other parts of the country. 

Another agency for untold good thoughout the entire Mid- 
dle West was the establishment of a diocesan paper, the Catholic 
Telegraph. The first issue of this paper appeared Oct. 22, 1831, 
and it too for over a century has been a valuable instrument for 
explaining Catholic doctrine, refuting calumnies against the 
Faith and affording to Catholics a reliable medium for learning 
the current news concerning the Church. It may be noted in 
passing that the Catholic Telegraph is to-day the oldest Catholic 
paper in the United States. 

Another measure for the good of the diocese was effected 
by Bishop Fenwick in 1829 when at his invitation the Sisters of 
Charity of Mother Seton’s community took up their residence 
in the diocese. Soon after he succeeded in obtaining the serv- 
ices of Dominican sisters from St. Catherine’s in Kentucky for 
the parishes of Somerset, Zanesville and Canton. The Bishop 
had made previous attempts to establish nuns in the diocese, but 
they had failed owing to poverty, small numbers and sickness. 

Still another factor for the permanent welfare of the diocese 
was the establishment of a diocesan college, the Athenaeum, 
which was opened on Oct. 17, 1831. The teachers were priests 
of the diocese and the student body numbered many non-Cath- 
olic youths. By this means ignorance of the Faith and prejudice 
against it were gradually broken down among the separated 
brethren of the state. The Jesuit Fathers, whom Bishop Fenwick 
had long tried to bring into the diocese, finally accepted the in- 
vitation of his successor, Bishop Purcell, and in 1840 they took 
charge of the college. Its name was changed to that of St. 
Francis Xavier and as such it has flourished ever since. We 
may well admire the foresight, the courage and the ability of 
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this pioneer bishop who builded so well for both present and 
future in spite of meager facilities and much discouragement. 

Bishop Fenwick’s activities and exertions were not con- 
fined to his own diocese. Truly Catholic and truly Dominican, 
he gave of his strength and talents to the whole of the Lord’s 
vineyard, while taking excellent care of his own particular por- 
tion. He took a prominent part in the First Provincial Council of 
Baltimore in 1829. Extant documents of Archbishops Carroll, 
Marechal and Whitfield attest the esteem in which they held the 
able and industrious, though modest Bishop of Cincinnati. 

It is evidence of Bishop Fenwick’s solicitude for the souls 
of his Indians of the Northwest that his last journey in the East 
was taken in their behalf. Under his direction schools had been 
opened for the children of these red men in the states of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and as the upkeep of these schools was far 
beyond his slender means the Bishop journeyed to Washington 
to petition for a share of the appropriations granted for edu- 
cational work among the Indians. 


The Bishop was home but a few days from this business 
when he began the visitation of his vast diocese that was to be 
his last journey. Advanced in years and worn with labors, he 
nevertheless had the true apostolic spirit, which drove him for- 
ward on his holy work until he literally dropped in his tracks. 
On June 14, 1832, he left his episcopal city, never to return alive. 
He began his journey northward, visiting many of his Ohio par- 
ishes before entering the state of Michigan. When he reached 
Detroit he found the cholera raging in that city. During his 
visitation of the other parishes in Michigan and those in Wis- 
consin he found the same condition prevailing. Numbers were 
dying of the dread malady and the Bishop assisted in the last 
moments of many. Fr. Richard, the venerable missionary in 
Michigan, and Bishop Fenwick himself were attacked by the 
disease, but with them it did not at first appear serious. The 
Bishop, concluding his visitation of Michigan and Wisconsin, re- 
turned into Ohio. At Canton he administered the sacrament of 
Confirmation, it being his last episcopal function. It was at 
Canton that he heard of the death of the saintly Fr. Richard, and 
with a premonition of his own approaching end, he remarked to 
Fr. (afterward Archbishop) John M. Henni, “My son, I will 
soon follow him.” He left Canton and started for Wooster, to 
visit the Catholics there, en route to the churches lying further 
south. The cholera, which had already begun its deadly work, 
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now increased rapidly and the fever caused acute suffering. He 
arrived in Wooster at sunset and went to bed almost immedi- 
ately at a local hotel. His condition became so serious that the 
people in the hotel feared to go near him because of the dreaded 
fever. A Catholic lady, Miss Eliza Rose Powell, who had 
traveled in the stagecoach with the Bishop, called two local 
doctors and ali night they tried to stay the fever of the stricken 
prelate. Their efforts were in vain and at noon on Wednesday, 
Sept. 26, 1832, the Right Reverend Edward Dominic Fenwick 
passed to his eternal reward. 

Owing to fear of the cholera the body was buried at once. 
Fr. Henni, who had been summoned from Canton the previous 
evening, arrived later on Wednesday, but saw only the mound of 
earth which covered the mortal remains of his late bishop. 
Bishop Fenwick had died as he had lived—zealous, indefatigable, 
a true apostle of Jesus Christ. 

Bishop Fenwick’s body was removed in February of the fol- 
lowing year to Cincinnati and laid under the cathedral which he 
had built. Fifteen years later, on March 13, 1848, the body was 
again moved, this time to the splendid new cathedral built by 
his successor, Bishop Purcell. In 1916, under the direction of 
the late archbishop, the Most Reverend Henry Moeller, the 
bodies of Bishop Fenwick and Archbishop Elder were trans- 
ferred to a new mausoleum, erected in St. Joseph’s cemetery. 
There, in the land which he had evangelized so well, the body 
of Edward Fenwick awaits the resurrection. 

The name of Edward Dominic Fenwick ranks high in the 
annals of the early American Church. The second native son 
to be raised to the episcopal dignity, he was a worthy companion 
of the noble Archbishop John Carroll, the first American to re- 
ceive the plenitude of the priesthood. True disciple of Jesus 
Christ and worthy son of Saint Dominic, Edward Fenwick served 
faithfully and well his God and his fellow man. On this, the 
centenary of his death, we offer to his memory the tribute of 
filial affection and sincere admiration. 
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WHAT PRICE PROFITS? 
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HE sand-crab is a funny little creature that is found on the 

shore of the ocean. It lives far down in the sand and each 

day when the tide is out it expends much labor digging a 
passageway to the surface where it finds its food. Each day 

when the tide comes in it is buried alive as the waters cave in the 
passageway. It must dig itself free again when the tide goes out. 
Poor sand-crab! It has no control over the tides and, alas, it has not 
the intelligence to build its hole where the tides reach not. That is 
why it must ever go on spending its substance in digging itself out; 
that is why it will ever remain the brittle, empty-shelled creature it is. 

But why waste our sympathy on sand-crabs when there is a 
vastly more pitiable creature in our midst who commands our charity 
as well as our sympathy? The poor business man is in worse case 
than the sand-crab. He works by day and by night; he brings to his 
task all his physical and mental resources; he calculates, he judges, 
he schemes, he sacrifices, he worries, perhaps he compromises his 
honor and his soul. To build up a fortune! What kind of fortune? 
One that will ensure him, peace, happiness and rest forever, or even 
for the remainder of his natural life? Very probably, no! As eco- 
nomic institutions are at present constituted, the next tide of depres- 
sion may obliterate that fortune, as the ocean tide obliterated the 
sand-crab’s work. If the first tide does not wash away the fortune, 
chances are the next will. In any event, let the business man pray 
that failure may not overtake him in his declining years when he is 
worn out with the struggle and has neither the energy nor the will to 
start again from the bottom. 

The pioneer predecessors of modern business men were Frank- 
ensteins. They created a veritable monster, selfish individualism, 
which crushed them and periodically crushes their descendants. This 
monster is today roaming the world, fattening on its victims. It does 
not kill its victim right off, it plays with him for a time. It sets a trap 
for him and uses a little sugar for bait. In business parlance the trap 
is called “free competition,” and the bait “unlimited profits.” The 
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victim walks boldly in and consumes the sugar. Complacent, he 
thinks he’ll come back for more another day. Alas, when he turns to 
go he finds there are thousands of other victims in the trap. The 
opening which led in was large, but the opening which leads out is 
very small. If they wait to go out one by one, some will starve to 
death before their turn comes. So they all fight to gain the opening, 
each one for himself. The carnage is frightful, the victims many, 
the survivors few. In business, the whole process is called “the 
business cycle.” Let us see how it works. 

The economic phenomenon known as the business cycle is “a 
rhythmical movement of business which is most prominently evi- 
denced by a rapid increase of the price level, followed by a decline in 
the price level, then a slow upward trend.’ 

The history of past business cycles is the history of fluctuations 
in the price level of commodities. The price level is the control lever 
of business, for it determines the possibility and the margin of profits. 
The four phases into which business cycles are divided for conven- 
ience of analysis follow regularly upon fluctuations in the price level. 
At first we have prosperity, during which prices of commodities stead- 
ily climb, profits increase, production is stimulated, wages rise and 
employment becomes general, bank and commercial credit is expanded ; 
secondly, recession, which is initiated by a fall in prices, then fol- 
lowed by a precipitous decline as credit contraction forces liquida- 
tion; thirdly, depression, during which liquidation runs its course, 
the low level of prices is reached, curtailed operations are conducted 
at a loss, unemployment is widespread and bankruptcies are com- 
mon; and finally, recovery, after inventories have become depleted 
and consumers are forced to purchase goods for current needs, prices 
slowly rise and prospects for future profits brighten, and the cycle 
once more begins its accustomed round and regular sequence of phase 
after phase. 

This description of the business cycle is necessarily brief and 
concise. It omits many of the details. Particularly does it omit to 
describe the consequences. It tells nought of the extravagance and 
waste of the prosperity phase; it saves the reader the heart-rending 
details of the depression phase—the physical suffering, the mental 
torture, the indigence and the hopelessness of the victims. These 
latter have a perfect right to ask: “Is all this necessary? Is it in- 
evitable?” And the answer is: NO. Business cycles can be largely 


* Arthur B. Adams, Economics of Business Cycles. McGraw Hill Book 
Co., Inc., N. Y., 1925, page 29. 
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ironed out if business men would adopt the social outook as opposed 
to the mad race for individual profit. 

Business cycles are historical. They are not even an ancient 
phenomena. They began to appear perhaps two hundred years ago. 
Previous to the 18th Century there were no business cycles. True, 
there were business crises, alternate good and bad times but these 
were due to factors extrinsic to the economic organization itself. 
They were due to plagues, wars, famines and the machinations of 
kings and governments. These factors still exercise an influence up- 
on business fluctuations but only a secondary influence. The most 
important causes come from within the business structure itself. 

In early days people lived by a simple household economy. The 
family produced what it needed for itself. With the extended use of 
money, the handicraft economy with its specialization of labor came 
into use. Finally, this evolved into a full-fledged capitalistic system 
under the stimuli of increased international trade following 
the Crusades, the discovery of the New World with its stores of 
treasure to swell business capital and with its markets for the in- 
creased products of industry, and the enlargement of the fund of 
working capital through banking credit. At this point in our eco- 
nomic development business cycles appear. Professor Mitchell, who 
has made an exhaustive and critical study of the subject, writes: 
“until a large part of a population is living by getting and spending 
money incomes, producing wares on a considerable scale for wide 
markets, using credit devices, organizing in business enterprises with 
relatively few employers and many employees, the economic fluctua- 
tions which occur do not have the characteristics of business cycles.” 

Unfortunately for the world, the environment in which capital- 
ism was born and developed was not conducive to happy results. In 
the first place, a large section of the world was in revolt against the 
Catholic Church and Her salutary moral code. Nationalism was re- 
placing the internationalism of the ancient Church. Current philos- 
ophy translated its naturalism into current economic theory. The 
Physiocrats in France, Adam Smith and the Classical School in Eng- 
land were devotees of the doctrine of laissez-faire or free compe- 
tition. According to this naive doctrine, the common welfare is best 
preserved when each individual is allowed to pursue, unfettered, his 
own individual welfare. Its concomitant in political philosophy is 
the theory that the sole function of the state is the enforcement of 
contracts and the protection of private property. 


? Wesley C. Mitchell, Business Cycles. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., New York, 1930, page 75 
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The fruit of these doctrines is rampant Individualism which 
Popes Leo and Pius have so thoroughly castigated. These are the 
theories upon which our economic and political life have been con- 
structed. They have allowed full play to the vices of avarice and 
greed; they are responsible for most of the economic injustice and 
lack of charity of the world. In the milieu of these doctrines we 
have the extremes of vast wealth and dire poverty; we have the 
heights of prosperity and the depths of depression. 

Under the patronage of Individualism, profits became the main- 
spring of all economic activity. No considerations of common wel- 
fare are allowed to enter into the calculations of business men. It 
would be perfectly good Individualism for a man to corner the 
world’s food supply and wring the last cent out of every last man as 
the price of his daily bread. 

The part of profits in economic organization is all-important. 
The prospect of future profits causes the wheels of industry to grind 
fast; there is general employment with good wages; everybody ac- 
quires a taste for luxury; waste, extravagance and inefficiency result. 
But the maintenance of this high speed is conditioned upon profits 
and the limits of credit expansibility. Unfortunately, both credit and 
profits are limited—credit, by the reserves upon which it is based; 
profits, by the conditions which their acquirement begets, and by their 
very nature, for there is grave doubt that universal profits can be sus- 
tained indefinitely. 

Thus the outlook for profits eventually becomes barren. The 
same “each-one-for-himself” spirit which characterized the race for 
profits now manifests itself in the race to avoid losses. Business men 
start unloading their excess merchandise and the process is initi- 
ated which carries down to destruction the whole, intricate, highly- 
geared profit structure. Then is enacted before our eyes an amazing 
drama. We see in the same glance men starving—and bursting 
granaries; men ragged—and overstocked clothing stores; men eager 
for work—and “No Help Wanted” signs; men standing in the sun- 
shine, amidst the perfume of flowers and the song of birds, within 
earshot of dearly-loved wife and children—and a finger on the trigger 
of a revolver pressed to a throbbing head. What’s wrong with that 
picture ? 

More and more delicate and finely-balanced has the mechanism 
become which controls the equilibrium of the economic structure. 
Deadly competition for profits has run out of business the small 
dealer and even the individual corporation. Larger and larger have 
the units of organization become—holding companies and great 
trusts, gathering under their impersonal control the very necessities 
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of life. The larger these units become, the costlier are their mistakes 
of judgment, the heavier is their fall, the more victims are carried 
down with them. This fact, in conjunction with the fact of the in- 
creasing incidence of business crises in late years, makes imperative 
an enlightened interest in the solution of the problem. 

In view of the increasing economic inter-dependence of the entire 
world, it is well to point out that prosperity is not the “normal” con- 
dition of world affairs. Dr. Willard Thorp of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research has made exhaustive studies of this feature of 
the problem. He concludes that the relative duration of the pros- 
perity phase of the business cycle in seventeen commercial countries 
from 1890 to 1925 averaged approximately 39.3% of the total time. 
In other words, less than four out of every ten years could be desig- 
nated prosperous.* 

Business organization is like a complex, delicately-adjusted ma- 
chine. Its normal operation is conditioned upon the harmonious in- 
terplay of its parts. The fact that it does get out of order has oc- 
casioned the expenditure of much expert labor in an effort to dis- 
cover the particular part which first wears out and causes the smash. 
Learned books have been written by reputable economists attributing 
primary causality to practically every individual part of the machine. 
We have theories centering around weather cycles, emotional aber- 
rations of business men, inequality in the distribution of income, 
overproduction, underconsumption, limitations of credit, and so on 
ad infinitum. All these factors are important in the discussion of the 
cause of business cycles. However, the writer is firmly of the opinion 
that, fundamentally, the fault lies not so much with the machine as 
with the operator. If a man took an automobile out into traffic, 
opened up the throttle to the last notch and kept it there, ran into a 
tight situation, lost his head and jammed on the brakes only at the 
moment of contact with a stone wall, the coroner might render a 
verdict of suicide or of death from criminal negligence but he would 
hardly report death as accidental and due to defective brakes. 

There are many things which business men can do to iron out 
the fluctuations which characterize business cycles. First and fore- 
most, they can adopt a social and mutually-helpful attitude; they can 
share the profits more equitably with employees; they can be satisfied 
with a reasonable rate of profits; they can organize in industrial 
groups and share the benefits of their united influence; they can pre- 
vent overinvestment in capital goods; they can cooperate within their 
group in planning production to approximate consumption; they can 


*Cfr. Wesley C. Mitchell, Business Cycles, p. 408. 
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act together to prevent dumping inventories upon a flooded market. 

In truth business men have been joy-riding. They have been 
hogging the road. They have been gambling with death. They know, 
or should know, before they take the business machine out of the 
garage that serious accidents are virtually inevitable, considering the 
way they drive. They are guilty of injustice when they contravene 
the rights of others. They menace the health and jeopardize the life 
of every other member of the community. It is time to call a halt! 

Perhaps it isn’t necessary at this time to take away their drivers’ 
license. Perhaps a suspended sentence and a lecture will suffice. 
Perhaps they will see the light if the error of their way is pointed 
out, if they are shown that men have social obligations while they 
enjoy the advantages of social life, that the operation of the business 
car at a moderate speed will reduce the probability of accident, that 
the fair-sharing of the road with the rest of traffic will avoid head-on 
collisions. These things the community has a right to demand of the 
business man under penalty of punishment. As for the rest, acci-. 
dents will occur which cannot be controlled by the foresight of man 
—‘“acts of God” and those resulting from hidden defects in the ma- 
chine itself. For these they will be held blameless. 

Forlorn hope! Arguments such as these which appeal to the 
reason or depend upon police power for their sanction are not perma- 
nently effective. Human vices and human emotions have always 
proved stronger than the restraining arm of the law. There is but 
one sanction stronger than these. It offers the one remedy for the 
disease—a remedy which, if it cannot eliminate entirely the incidence 
of business cycles, at least can mitigate their baneful effects. It is the 
remedy proposed by the moral teacher of mankind, the Pope of Rome. 
Here are his words of wisdom; they are prophetic: “Economic life 
must be inspired by Christian principles. For this pitiable ruin of 
souls, which if it continue, will frustrate all efforts to reform society, 
there can be no other remedy than a frank and sincere return to the 
teaching of the Gospel. Men must observe anew the precepts of Him 
Who alone has the words of eternal life, words which, even though 
Heaven and earth be changed, shall not pass away. 

“This is the perfect order which the Church preaches with in- 
tense earnestness, and which right reason demands: which places 
God as the first and supreme end of all created activity, and regards 
all created goods as mere instruments under God, to be used only in 
so far as they help towards the attainment of our supreme end.”* 


*Pope Pius XI, Encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno,” N. C. W. C. edition, 
page 43. 





AGAIN THE SCHOOL BELLS RING 


JUSTIN COSTELLO, O.P. 


AY ay WEEK or two ago our Catholic parochial schools flung 
{ ff 


a 
wepey open their doors following the summer recess, and there 
ees poured in thousands of God’s little ones to take their 
places under the care of our Sisters and Brothers. De- 
spite the severity of the times and the poverty and discourage- 
ment of so many of our people, Catholic education surely must 
go on. It would indeed be nothing short of a calamity were we 
to deprive our children and our nation of the powerful and en- 
during benefits of the Catholic school. And if there ever was a 
time when America needed the Catholic school it is at this 
very hour. If our country is to come safely through the pres- 
ent economic crisis (and at this present writing there is hope- 
ful indication that it will) it must rest on a stronger ethical 
structure than in days gone by. Such a structure can be made 
solid and secure only by adherence to Christian principles, by 
bringing the spirit of Christ into the daily lives and affairs of 
men. The depression has taught many lessons. Among them 
and by no means the least is that a nation cannot exclude Christ 
from its life and yet enjoy a healthy vigor. 

Education, culture, modern scientific specialization — all 
these are vastly important to the life and progress of any nation. 
But one cannot help wondering just where they have been lead- 
ing us. Culture without a moral guide, science without a First 
Cause, education without a God—these are products of a system 
existing to a great extent in America which has sought to train 
the mind but has unfortunately left the will to its own destruc- 
tion. A Godless nation, a nation knowing no moral code cannot 
long endure. Washington and Lincoln realized this; they fore- 
saw a great and strong and magnificent republic only so long as 
Christian morality would penetrate the lives and actions of its 
citizenry. 

One of the bright hopes for our future America lies in our 
Catholic youth of to-day. Our country will have an important 
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place for them to-morrow. There is reason to believe that we 
are coming into an era when the righteous man, the honest man 
will receive just preferment over the deceitful man, the dis- 
honest business man and the crooked politician. Then confidence 
and trust placed in men will be commensurate only with their 
already proved and acknowledged integrity and sincerity in the 
community. With God’s help, better and happier days are be- 
yond the horizon, and our country will emerge from its present 
difficulties with a new and healthier vitality. Catholic Action 
in all its various phases must and will exert every effort to bring 
about this wholesome and salutary restoration. It is in the field 
of Catholic education especially that we look for a gigantic and 
effective contribution. Men and women equipped with the very 
best that modern education can give in the way of secular sci- 
ences coupled with a deep sense of the spiritual and a fine real- 
ization of duty to their fellowmen will in the new era be given 
their rightful place of responsibility and leadership. 

In the Catholic parochial school the foundation for future 
service to God and country is laid. There the children spend 
their tender and impressionable years—years which will mean 
so much to them in later life. Many a man to-day attributes his 
success or failure in life to the use or misuse he made of his 
grammar school opportunities. The Master Who said, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me” and Who gave the command 
to “teach all nations” is speaking to our Catholic children to-day 
through the mouths of that vast and wonderful army of men 
and women of whom every Catholic is proud—the Nuns and 
Brothers who stand on the teacher’s platform guiding and di- 
recting in our parochial schools. Too much credit cannot be 
given these religious teachers. Theirs is a life of pure, unselfish 
devotion to the work of Christ. If one looks for a motive for 
their long, hard hours of labor, their solicitude for the little ones, 
their services of love, it can be found in their love of God. They 
have given up the world, they have followed the Master Whose 
delight while on earth was to be with and to be teaching the 
children of men. These religious give whole-heartedly and joy- 
fully their many talents, their wise and prudent judgments that 
souls may be saved and that the youngsters of to-day may to- 
morrow be a credit to their Church and an asset to their country. 

Of course, the Catholic college and university must neces- 
sarily take a very prominent part in every educational program 
that contributes to our national progress and stability. Though 
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our institutions of higher learning are handicapped by lack of 
endowment and by mortgages on much needed improvements 
and expansions made during the “prosperity” years after the 
War, still, they must carry on. Their mission is so vitally im- 
portant, the leadership which they are capable of giving is so 
urgently needed that it would be a real misfortune if even one 
of them were to close its doors at this time. Supported by suf- 
ficiently large student bodies and sacrificing teaching staffs let 
them by all means continue to render the Church and nation the 
important service of which they are capable. In a recent edi- 
torial in one of our leading Catholic weeklies it was said that 
“never before has the Catholic attitude toward life been more 
worth preaching and teaching, nor on the whole has it ever been 
more eagerly listened to.” It is important that Catholics should 
keep this in mind during these difficult days, and that they should 
realize, too, that the Catholic attitude toward life can never be 
sufficiently made known unless we have a great and strong Cath- 
olic educational system. 

It is, however, the importance of the Catholic elementary 
school to the health and vigor of the Nation that we particularly 
wish to stress at this time. The obvious fact is that unless we 
build well the foundation it will be useless to attempt anything 
in the way of a strong superstructure later on. Certainly we 
cannot expect a young man or young woman who during child- 
hood never heard of the Ten Commandments suddenly to be- 
come an exemplary Christian when the college or university is 
reached. Such things rarely happen. The Catholic Church has 
the answer to the child training problem that has long puzzled 
the minds of educators. The answer is the Catholic elementary 
school, where both mind and will are disciplined. This institu- 
tion known so commonly as the Catholic parochial school is 
conspicuous by its mighty symbols, the Cross and the Flag. It 
has served the country well in the past; even greater things 
will it do in the future. In times of distress it need never be 
feared that it will turn loose from its halls a body of Commun- 
ists.. The student body that each morning makes the Sign of 
the Cross likewise salutes Old Glory. Education, culture, peace, 
stability, courage, loyalty to country and above all love of God 
are the fruits of the Catholic school. Again its bell has rung 
to begin another year! © nee? 








THE POOR MAN OF NAZARETH 


RICHARD CLARK, O.P. 


HE Providence of God is the guiding hand of everything 
in the universe. The great and small, the sublime and 
the lowly, the heavens and the earth and all that is in 
them know the Power of God, and “It disposes all things 

sweetly.”? Likewise, no characteristic of the Incarnate Word 

was excluded from this divine disposition. The smallest detail 
was accounted for with the same precision as the greatest thing 
in creation. The same Divine Wisdom arranged the nature of 
the amoeba, chose for our Lord a life of poverty among men, 
death for Him at the hands of His creatures, chose every in- 
cidental of a divine-human life for our edification and salvation. 


The Son of God, made man, was eminently full of grace; 
every virtue was in His soul and in an infinite degree of perfec- 
tion. There can be no perfection of soul without humility. It is 
the center around which all the other virtues revolve. Yet, He 
Who is all perfect, all holy, chose not only the virtue but the 
means as well. His was the privilege of having sanctity without 
acquiring it, yet He chose the ordinary means to the acquisition 
of virtue in order to show us the way. He Who is “the Way, 
the Truth and the Life,”* would not be satisfied with mere pas- 
sive example. His love for man, that love which bade Him lay 
down His life for man, was so boundless that He would show 
man not only what virtue is but how it is acquired. 


In Bethlehem’s holy night we scarcely know which to admire 
more—the humility of the Prince of Peace with His stable-man- 
sion, His beast-courtiers, His manger-throne, or the poverty 
which necessitated these things instead of a marble castle, thou- 
sands of earthly trumpeters heralding His coming, and a throne 
of pure gold. All the comforts of wealth He could have had for 
the mere wish. Instead He chose Bethlehem. Even before the 
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“holy night” He chose His mother from among the poor. Mary’s 
station in life and Joseph’s too was nothing to excite pride. Jo- 
seph eked out a living for the holy couple by the labor of his 
hands. When they journeyed to the city of David to be enrolled 
their caravan boasted one pack-mule. Their influence with men 
was of so little avail that they had to take shelter in a stable. 
When the new star appeared in the heavens, when the angel- 
choir made the air about Bethlehem vibrate with its eternal 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo,” the Son of God was laid in a manger, mere 
strips of cloth protecting his sacred body from the irritating 
touch of straw. Christ’s birth and divinity were first made 
known to poor men. In the temple the offering made was for 
one of the poor. In Nazareth the Child labored with His foster- 
father in the menial trade of carpentry. Was not this a fre- 
quent reminder that one day He would be humiliated by a piece 
‘ of carpentry and turn His degradation into glory? Oh, blessed 
tree, touched by the hands of the world’s Saviour, saturated with 
the infinite price of redemption, the destitute death-bed of an 
almighty God-man! Poverty was the keynote of Christ’s life; 
it was His choice in infancy, childhood, youth and maturity. In- 
deed, the poor He had always with Him. 

When His time was come it was to the poor He looked for 
companionship. St. Matthew was the only Apostle who might 
have had claims to comfort and security in this world’s goods, 
but he left his money tables and followed. In commenting on 
the passage, “The Son of Man hath not where to lay His head,’* 
St. Jerome makes the Master say further: “Why desireth thou 
to follow Me for the sake of riches and worldly gain; since I am 
so poor that I have not even the smallest dwelling-place, and I 
am sheltered by a roof that is not Mine?’* When Jesus and the 
Apostles went to Capharnaum they had not even the price of the 
tax demanded of them for the service of the temple, not even 
the little coin, the stater, worth about thirty-five cents in our 
currency.°® 

Our Lord, it would seem, could call but one garment His 
own, and even this was taken from Him in death. If there were 
no Bethlehem to show the poverty of our Divine Lord, no Naz- 
areth where He labored, no public life among the poor,-the cross 
would be sufficient reason for St. Paul’s saying: “He became 





*S. Matt. viii, 20. 
*S. Jerome, Comm. super Matt. viii. 
°S. Matt. xvii, 26. 
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poor for your sakes.”* There, the Son of God, the Prince of 
Peace and King of heaven and earth, clothed only in a girdle 
placed about Him, so tradition says, by a daring friend at His 
scourging, His kingship acknowledged by the scornful diadem 
of tree spurs—there in complete abandonment of the world He 
died, a failure in the eyes of the world, suspended between 
heaven and earth, abandoned by the Father, rejected by the 
world. And after death He was laid in the tomb of another! 

In the face of these extraordinary circumstances we are im- 
pelled with childlike simplicity to ask “Why?” Why did the Son 
of God take upon Himself poverty when it brings hardship and 
is the occasion of sin and strife. We can look for reasons of fit- 
ness only, since whatever God does springs from Truth, Good- 
ness and Wisdom. What could we say to justify anything that 
God does? Mere man making rules for the government of Di- 
vinity’s actions! That is not our purpose. We take the fact and 
investigate it to find out why it happened thus. Although we 
are convinced of these things by our faith, yet we are so consti- 
tuted by nature that we will not rest until we have given a rea- 
son for the faith that is in us. 


St. Thomas Aquinas, in his immortal Summa Theologica,’ 
gives four reasons of convenience for the life of poverty lived 
by Christ. It was fitting for our Divine Lord to live in straitened 
circumstances, first of all, because it was in keeping with His 
duty of preaching. It was for this purpose that He came. His 
own words are evidence of His vocation: “Let us go into the 
neighboring towns and cities, that I may preach there also: for 
this purpose am I come.’* The Master’s advice to His Apostles 
when He sent them to preach was: “Do not possess gold nor 
silver.”* Like every good master our Lord practiced what He 
taught. The Apostles were to take example from our Lord’s 
life. And His was.a life wholly free from care of material affairs 
and given entirely to preaching the word of God. 


Just as Christ submitted to bodily death in order to give us 
spiritual life, so did He endure bodily poverty to enrich us spir- 
itually. St. Paul speaks of this in his second letter to the 
Corinthians: “You know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ: 


* II Cor. viii, 9. 
*S. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, III, Q. 40, Art. 3. 
*S. Mark, i, 38. 
*S. Matt. x, 9. 
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that being rich He became poor for your sakes; that through 
His poverty you might be rich.”?° 


There are those who would have said Christ, were He 
wealthy, was preaching for the love of money and not for the 
spiritual good He could effect. By being poor our Lord de- 
prived His calumniators of this occasion to accuse Him falsely. 
Yet it is asked, “Why did Christ live in extreme poverty? Why 
could He not have been just moderately rich? It would seem 
He lived in destitution, with nothing His own, an undignified 
situation for anyone, and very much out of line with One Who 
was God.” While it is true that Christ had not even the money 
needed to pay the tax, yet He was never destitute. Christ’s di- 
vinity was never separated from His humanity. The heavens 
and the earth bowed at His wish. When He was embarrassed 
for the price of the tax He said to Peter: “That we might not 
scandalize them, go to the sea and cast in a hook: and that fish 
which shall first come up, take: and when thou hast opened its 
mouth, thou shalt find a stater: take that, and give it to them 
for me and thee.”** Even humanly speaking Christ’s poverty 
was never a drawback to His ministry. Possessing riches is not 
the only way of maintaining one’s place among the sufficiently 
nourished and clothed. A man may feed and cloth himself with 
the donations of others. The human wants of Christ were sup- 
plied Him by women who, according to the custom of their na- 
tion, “ministered unto Him of their substance.” 

The fourth reason given by St. Thomas for the poverty of 
Christ is that “the more lowly He seemed by reason of His 
poverty, the greater might the power of His Godhead be shown 
to be.’** At the Council of Ephesus a sermon was delivered in 
which we read: “He chose all that was poor and despicable, all 
that was of small account and hidden from the majority, that we 
might recognize His Godhead to have transformed the terrestrial 
sphere. For this reason did He choose a poor maid for His 
Mother, a poorer birthplace; for this reason did He live in 
poverty.”* 

The life of poverty as lived by Christ was never an occasion 
of sin to Him Who was all perfect. Enforced poverty might be 


* II Cor. viii, 9. 

*S. Matt. xvii, 26. 

2S. Luke, viii, 3. 

*S, Thomas, loc. cit. 

* Conc. Ephes., part 3, c.9. 
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an occasion of theft and perjury, but not voluntary poverty. 
“And being rich, He became poor.”*® As God He was the Author 
of the universe. Everything in the world was His. “The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof: the world, and all they that 
dwell therein.”*® He was infinitely happy with His Father in 
Heaven, but for love of man He assumed the nature of man and 
lived in poverty from His birth to His death. He became poor 
willingly that we might become rich. 





* II Cor. viii, 9. 
* Ps, xxiii, 1. 
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WHY JOAN OF ARC WAS BROUGHT TO TRIAL 


LEONARD CURRAN, O.P. 


URING the five hundred years which have elapsed since 

Joan of Arc surrendered her soul to God many literary 

classics have been written of her. Literature has been very 

proud of Joan for it has striven to keep her name ever 

fresh in the mind of the world. No more tender devotion has ever 

been shown to any peer. The championship of her name has not been 

limited to the ordinary, for genius has labored in her honor. If 

however all this devotion to her would only fall like rain and freshen 

her memory, instead of falling like hailstones and injuring her, im- 

perishable literature would result. Elegant language without the 

eternal truth amounts only to provincial legend. Yet it seems that 

brilliant authors often stoop to folly. It is this mistreatment of Joan 
that causes many to waste their talents. 

Too much of the literature written about Joan detracts from her 
character. Satire has always been an effective tool in the hands of 
clever propagandists. It is with feigned sympathy for Joan that the 
leverage of satire finds the fulcrum and lifts the historical Joan 
slightly off of its accepted base. Despite the lack of injurious evi- 
dence Joan is shown to be anything but what she actually was,—a 
messenger of God. 

It seems logical to conclude that there must be some ground 
whereupon these writers establish their claims. Do the charges 
exist as well-founded facts or is there some discrepancy in the his- 
torical data that permits error? If discrepancy does exist then it 
must concern records subsequent to her trial. Trial supposes exami- 
nation by authority because of suspected guilt. Practically it would 
answer the reason why Joan was brought to trial. There is no pos- 
sible chance that Joan could have fooled all of the jailers for they 
were patiently waiting to entrap her. It is therefore in Joan’s active 
military life that we seek the reasons why she was suspected of 
guilt. Why was Joan brought to trial? 

Burdened with miseries resulting from the Hundred Years War, 
buffetted by the petty pillaging of numerous bandit chiefs, suffering 
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from pestilence and enforced submission, broken by the Queen-be- 
trayer of her son and her nation, was the drab perspective of France 
in 1412. The French Kingdom was in a fair way to dissolution. Of 
all that had once been France only a few castles and some adjoining 
lands were now loyal to its lawful heir, the Dauphin Charles VII. 
Time alone was all that was necessary to turn France over to its 
ancient enemies, the English invaders. Crowning the tragedy was 
the traitorous conduct of the then ruling queen, Isabelle of Bavaria. 
For the sum of “2,000 francs a month” Isabelle agreed to have her 
son named “The so-called Dauphin.” This agreement gave to the 
English a claim on France. The Treaty of Troyes, which Isabelle, 
the Duke of Burgundy and La Tremoille, inspired, presented to 
Princess Catherine of France upon her marriage to Henry V of Eng- 
land the heirship of France. Isabelle was known to have been un- 
faithful to her husband. As a result it was easy to make the people 
believe that Charles VII was not the legitimate son of Charles VI. 
Naturally this made the English cause rather easy. Because France 
was betrayed by a woman, rumor had it that it would be restored by 
a woman. 

In 1425 “Voices” were heard by a girl of thirteen, who was 
tending a flock at pasture. These “Voices” were representatives of 
God Who revealed to this girl that she was to revivify the dormant 
spirit of France. It was decreed that no more was that torn country 
to submit itself to the victor’s lash. These “Voices” were Joan’s 
counsellors. They were three Saints, Michael the fiery leader of the 
celestial band, and two martyrs, Saint Margaret and Saint Catherine. 

Joan was born in 1412, in Domremy, on the northeast border 
of France, on the west side of the Meuse River. She was a healthy, 
normal girl, intelligent and pious. ‘Joan never shared in the childish 
fancies of other girls, but rather thought of life as something serious. 
When the nature of her future mission was revealed to her she was 
frightened and doubted her ability to carry out the wishes of God. 
Upon the assurance that God willed her to command the army of 
France, Joan’s confidence in her work was strengthened. Repulsed 
and ignored, she met with many disheartening adventures before she 
even obtained a meeting with the King. At length the Dauphin, 
Charles, consented to interview her, with the result that she was suc- 
cessful. Time and again she submitted herself to exorcisms, to petty 
trials and to insults from the courtiers of Charles. Even though 
Joan had proved to Charles that her mission was divine he never pro- 
tected her against the indignities proffered by his court to her. In 
fact Charles was a weakling who rarely decided for himself and more 
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rarely kept a promise. Joan could only have won with the help of 
God 


Foremost in the plotting, plundering and self-aggrandizement 
was the ever ambitious treasurer of the court, La Tremoille. To re- 
move him, would be for Charles a serious calamity. La Tremoille 
kept making loans out of his own plunder to the Dauphin for interest 
as high as 100%. His reason for this was to make the Dauphin so 
obligated to him that it would be impossible to pay off the debts. 
Eventually, it would happen that La Tremoille would completely go 
over to the English. Thus it was to his advantage that no legitimate 
enterprise be waged in the interests of the rightful ruler. When 
Joan of Arc presented evidence that she was a messenger of God, La 
Tremoille with the keen sense of a scoundrel realized that his posi- 
tion was insecure. He therefore placed every obstacle that was pos- 
sible in the path of Joan. He whispered stories about her, attempted 
to turn military leaders against her and balked her by influencing the 
Dauphin’s decisions at critical moments. 

Why the Dauphin should be so taken with Joan after his first 
conversation with her is not so puzzling when her gift of prophecy is 
considered. She easily identified the Dauphin from the Count of 
Clermont, who was pretending to be Charles for the very purpose of 
trying her. This, however, is insignificant compared to the revela- 
tion she made to him about a vow which he had made to God. Dur- 
ing the conversation Charles asked her, “How am I to know that you 
speak the truth? What proof have you brought to show me that you 
will carry out your promises?” Joan replied, “That proof I have. 
But I am permitted by my Lord to reveal it to you only in secret.” 
For once the vacillating man made a decision. He ordered his court 
to retire while he listened to Joan. Joan picked up the conversation, 
“Do you recall one night not long ago when you rose from your bed, 
while all around you everyone was asleep, and you could not sleep 
because your mind was wrought up with the great troubles of your 
Kingdom?” This was forcibly brought to his mind, for upon that 
day news of serious disaster to his army had reached him. She con- 
tinued, ‘You rose on your bare knees and with folded hands stooped 
before your bed and prayed to God.” Joan questioned him, asking 
if he had ever revealed in confession or to any confidant the “three 
prayers.” He replied that he had never done so. Joan then revealed 
the prayers the first of which was, “Is it I, O Lord, who am the cause 
of my land’s desolation? . . . if that be so then cause me to lose 
health and strength so that I shall cease to carry on this disastrous 
war. .’ The second prayer was, “If I am true heir 
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cease to afflict my land and let me alone bear the full force of Your 
just anger.” The third prayer continued, “If, however, it is the sin- 
fulness of my people . . . O, Lord, I beg You forgive them their 
sins. . . .” Joan then revealed many things both past and future 
to him. Of greatest comfort to him was the revelation that he was 
legitimate. 

With the Dauphin’s friendship it would seem that Joan’s 
troubles should have ceased. Unfortunately, it was but the begin- 
ning. The Dauphin recognized Joan as an agent of God, but.his 
court was another thing. He was weak and accustomed to being in- 
fluenced. They were biased and united against her cause. 

Finally, upon royal command, she with a small band started off 
for Poitiers. Court influences had selected this place because it was 
there that she was to be subjected to trial by an Ecclesiastical Court. 
At Poitiers she met the group and complained to the questioners, 
“Look, you masters, I know not A from B, but I have duties to per- 
form by the command of God. I am tired of so many interrogations. 

I have work to do, much work and only a year in which to do 
it.” Joan knew of their antagonism and resented it. She, however 
did not realize exactly what it was that the end of the year would 
bring. All that she knew was that she had one year in which to com- 
plete the program designed for her. 

The influence of La Tremoille continued to injure the successful 
prosecution of the campaign. It was just as the soldiers whispered 
among themselves, “When the court leads Jeanne, she fails; when 
she leads, guided by her saints, no enemy can withstand her.” Now 
it would be that the wily treasurer would have her activities curtailed. 
Or he would have her campaign directed at some personal enemy of 
his own. At another time it would be the King’s advisors instituting 
a scrap-paper treaty. Again it would be some visionary fool who 
insinuated himself into the graces of Joan’s enemies. Even such a 
tremendous victory as Joan won in getting the Dauphin to Rheims 
for the coronation ceremonies meant to her only the reanimation of 
France’s weak national spirit, and not the personal approval of her- 
self. 

In the eyes of the English Joan was placed upon a mythical 
pedestal. Her successes had so disorganized the once stalwart English 
troops that only one explanation occurred to them,—she must be a 
witch. In fact terror had so stricken the English troops that an 
edict had to be read to them threatening punishment and confiscation 
to any soldier not present at the coronation ceremonies of their own 
King Henry. 
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Ultimately as happens any person who courageously defends 
order against anarchy, Joan was marked for a holocaust. She was 
the paramount factor in the English fiasco. Such men as Bedford, 
the great English general and his staff, all clever leaders, were in- 
ferior to her. Yet they were naturally military commanders. What 
could be the reason, then, why Joan overcame these men? France 
was in a state of collapse; yet out of a small village came a young 
girl, who commanding but a miserable band threw confusion into the 
English ranks. The strong English forces, combined with the Bur- 
gundians and Iagoes in Charles’ court, were stampeded. There was 
only one answer to these men who did not or would not believe in the 
divine assistance given to Joan,—she was a witch. 

Witchcraft in the Middle Ages meant direct assistance of the 
devil. Hence it happened that Joan of Arc, not being considered an 
instrument of God for the restoration of France, was believed to be 
a tool of the devil who wished the illegitimate Charles to rule a deso- 
late land. As it was the custom to seize such persons reputed to be 
evil, the greatest of care was taken to capture Joan. She, the reputed 
witch who exerted her magic charm must be removed from power. 
To capture this witch resort was made to treachery. 

On the 23rd of April, 1430, Master Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais, a master hand of treachery, ambitious, made his bow be- 
fore the English King, who landed at Calais. Cauchon, by his pres- 
ence at Calais, introduces himself as the English King’s most zealous 
partisan, Joan’s most personal enemy. He was the Bishop of Beau- 
vais while the English were the conquerers of that part of France, 
but relinquished his see when Joan seized the town in August, 1429. 
Violently partisan to Henry, Cauchon remained in Beauvais until he 
found it prudent to leave. Having to part with his coveted posses- 
sions, his see and dominion, his antipathy to Joan increased. He 
aided in the treaty of Troyes, and was not at all pleased by the 
knowledge of Charles’ legitimacy. Opportunely, he had spread his 
gold upon favourable soil. He would make it bear his revenge. 

It happened in Compiégne that a political associate of Cauchon, 
Guillaume de Flavy, a cruel tyrannical murderer, was the agent in 
the cabal. The best that can be said of Flavy is that he is not men- 
tioned by name as the one responsible for the betrayal. Political de- 
velopments however point to Flavy. He had made his way to wealth 
through the murder of his father-in-law and his mother-in-law. He 
was a half brother of Regnault de Chartres, an enemy of Joan, and 
La Tremoille’s political associate. As governor of the town from 
which Joan sallied forth to her ill-fated enterprise, his was the re- 
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sponsibility of her safe conduct. He had been in the past more than 
friendly to the Burgundians, causing Joan to be active against him. 
It seems that he bore ill-will to her. When she came on the King’s 
duty he kept her out of Compiégne until all her troops had left her 
with the exception of her 200 loyal peasant soldiers. She knew that 
treachery was about to be committed for she said to the people of the 
town, “My good friends, my dear little children, I have been sold, I 
have been betrayed. Soon I shall be delivered to my death. Pray 
God for me, for I shall no longer be able to serve France and my 
King.” Joan realized that she was to be taken prisoner but did not 
know in what manner nor by whom. She therefore decided to leave 
her military operations in the hands of her captains, one of whom 
was Flavy. On this particular day, May 23rd, 1430, Joan was told 
to make a sortie. She left the walls of Compiégne and as if by de- 
sign, troops came upon her from all sides. Flavy made no attempt to 
cover her retreat, and seemingly to protect the town, even shut the 
gates before she could enter. She fought nobly even refusing to sur- 
render. Burgundian reports of her bravery reveal: “surpassed the 
nature of woman, she did great feats and took great pains to save her 
company, staying behind them facing the enemy with the bravest of 
the troop.” 

Her countrymen, the Burgundians, had captured her. Many 
men went out of their way just to catch a glimpse of the notable cap- 
tive, Joan. It was as if a very strange and fiendish person had been 
seized and placed upon exhibition. Now that she was placed in 
chains they had no fear of her. To these troops her capture meant 
the open sesame to their old form of life. They thought that Charles 
would never be able to raise any more troops now that his great 
leader had been captured. Obviously the court of Charles would 
remain as friendly to the English cause as ever, with but few excep- 
tions. But—as always happens in the history of the world—the op- 
pressors ignored the fact that God was the administrator of justice. 
True it is that Notre Dame Cathedral was the scene of a Te Deum 
chanted in thanksgiving to God for the capture of the maid. Yet 
this is not the first instance where a mistake had been made. Many 
men hostile to her before they met her suddenly changed to be her 
most devoted friends. These men were sincere, the others were 
ambitious, unmindful of justice. 

Joan was soon transferred from prison camp at Compiégne to 
Beaulieu where it was felt that she would be secure until the notor- 
ious barter would have been made with the English. She never gave 
her word that she had surrendered, nor did she promise to remain a 
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prisoner. While at Beaulieu she succeeded in slipping out of a 
wooden barricade and almost escaped. Her guards arrived just as 
she had succeeded in getting behind them. She locked them in and 
was about to make a break for freedom when a porter captured her. 
To make sure that she would not escape, she was transferred to 
Beaurevois. 


The story was now current that in as much as Joan refused to 
remove her male attire she was a manifest witch. It is true that she 
did refuse to doff her assumed garb and put on female clothes, but 
the reason for this was that she had persistently refused to surrender. 
As her work was not yet complete and as God had not revealed to 
her that she should cease to be of aid to France, she refused to give 
herself over. As she herself said: “I have not received permission 
from my Lord. For a woman’s tasks there are women enough.” 


The prelude to the trial was now beginning. Negotiations for 
the sale of Joan to the English were begun. While all were not in 
favour of this sale, expediency drove most of them to the barter. 
Cauchon, naturally, was foremost. Jean de Luxembourg was pre- 
vailed upon by the University of Paris, through the agency of 
Cauchon, to deliver Joan into their hands. Part of the missive reads: 
“It would be . . . a most intolerable offense against the Divine 
Majesty were this woman to remain a prisoner or even to be deliv- 
ered or lost . . . we pray you most humbly . . . to send her 
here to the inquisitor of the faith . . . or else to deliver her to 
our most honoured lord, Bishop of Beauvais. . . .” This offer 
came with plenty of material consideration in the form of gold, an 
incentive of the Bishop himself, 10,000 livres. 


When the news that the sale had become a fact was confirmed 
Joan feared for France and herself. In a frantic moment she jumped 
from a sixty foot tower. The force of the blow merely stunned her. 
Remorsefully, she appealed to her “Voices.” Saint Catherine ad- 
vised her to go to confession and to pray to God for forgiveness. 

King Charles should have recalled her faithfulness to his cause 
and been most grateful, but he remained indifferent to her, In- 
deed, he did not, even suggest paying a ransom for her. Perhaps, 
his court had its way once again. It may be that the old prejudices 
about Joan were finding their marks. The. fact remains that Joan 
was abandoned. 

Carried to Rouen in a cage she was soon transferred to a dismal 
cell in a tower. Here she was chained to a heavy log, from which she 
was only to be removed into the cage when transferred for trial. 
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Joan’s last opportunity for freedom came when Jean de Luxem- 
bourg, the English lords, Warwick and Stanford, and the Bishop of 
Therouenne, Chancellor of France in the cause of Henry of England, 
visited her with an offer that she should surrender. Luxembourg 
said: “Jean, I have come to put you up for ransom, provided you 
will promise me never again to arm yourself against us.” Luxem- 
bourg insisted that he was sincere, but Joan thought differently. She 
said: “I know very well that the English will put me to death in the 
belief that after my death they will win the Kingdom of France, but 
I say were there an hundred thousand more than there are they will 
not get the Kingdom. ‘i 

The only possible means to remove Joan from her effective work 
was to bring her to trial on the charge of witchcraft. History is posi- 
tive in its denial of any injurious facts in the life of Joan. The one 
charge of witchcraft has been refuted by the infallible authority of 
the Church, which pronounced her a saint. There is nothing left of 
which to accuse her. All of the other charges are absolutely un- 
founded, because she proved them false during her lifetime. She 
saved her beloved France. She performed God’s Will valiantly. 

The stream of literature goes flowing on, every now and then 
bearing an unfavorable book about Joan to the literary market. Old 
matter long since disproved is resurrected, revealing little of any 
value or originality. Perhaps 20th century progress demands the 
facts to examine in its own fashion. This of course involves the 
trouble of brushing aside irrefutable data and subscribing to the very 
fallible notions of what moderns think ought to be instead of what 
actually is. . 

The chief reason why Joan is doubted today is because she rep- 
resents the Church. That is why so many authors put themselves to 
great labor about her. Believing as they do that Joan represents 
any “ism” they wish to prove, she is used to drive home their points. 

Abstract from the naticnal unity of our government today and 
a strikingly similar condition is seen to exist that Joan combatted. 
We have miseries resulting from the last world war, just as bad, and 
in many ways worse than in 1412. Pillagings were quite common 
in those days, but wholesale plunderings by racketeers are quite com- 
mon today. Breadlines are very common today. There can be little 
reason for casting aspersions on the Middle Ages just to prove a 
thesis, for there seems to be little improvement today in so far as 
social life matters. 

True it was ambitious officials of the Church who brought Joan 
to trial. There is no secret about this fact. Even Joan herself said 
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to Bishop Cauchon, “Bishop, I die through you.” The Church has 
condemned the actions of these men, and has declared Joan to be a 
saint. God permitted Joan’s martyrdom in order that she might be 
rewarded in eternity for her faithful work. While Bishop Cauchon 
betrayed Joan for an Empire, Judas betrayed a far greater Person 
for a few pieces of silver. Joan but followed in her Master’s foot- 
steps, “The disciple is not above the master, nor the servant above his 
lord.””* 


* Math. x, 24-28. 





PILGRIMAGES—YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


STEPHEN FITZGERALD, O.P. 






HILTON, in his majestic “Paradise Lost,” bears us along in 
@ high realms with thoughts sublime and a melody that 
reaches the soul and thrills it. Then, in his Third Book, 
Icarus-like, he soars too close to the hot sun of his own 
Puritan prejudice and with melting wings falls to earth. Catholic 
institutions (pilgrimages, monks, indulgences) are his prey and we 
look on with pity as the blind bard stoops to rend them: 


“Here (in the Fool’s Paradise) pilgrims roam, that strayed 
so far to see 

In Golgotha him dead, who lives in Heaven; 

And they who to be sure of Paradise 

Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised; 

They pass the planets seven, and pass the fixed, 

And that crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 

The trepidation talked, and that first moved; 

And now Saint Peter at Heaven’s wicket seems 

To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 

Of Heaven’s ascent they lift their feet, when lo! 

A violent cross-wind from either coast 

Blows them transverse ten thousand leagues awry 

Into devious air; then might ye see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers tost 

And fluttered into rags; then relics, beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds: all these upwhirled aloft, 

Fly o’er the backside of the world far off 

Into a limbo large and broad, since called 

The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown 

Long after, now unpeopled, and untrod. 


Milton would not have penned these lines had he known the true 
spirit of the Christian pilgrim, the heroism of friars, the consolations 
of indulgences and the Rosary; had the mote of prejudice been re- 
moved from the blind eye of his soul, he would have seen as with the 
clear vision of the eagle a vast army of noble pilgrims, of sainted 
friars, and not, vulture-like, peered through hungry eyes at the car- 
rion, the corrupt in the ranks. One target of his satire he completely 
misunderstood—the Christian Pilgrimage. Had he made a sympa- 
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thetic study of history, of the Church’s doctrine on prayer, penance, 
relics and shrines, he would have consigned the devout pilgrim to the 
heaven of the blessed and not, as he does, to the “paradise of fools.” 
Coming to sneer, he would have stayed to admire; coming to strike 
dead with his venomed pen, he would have stayed to immortaiize in 
animated verse and epic. 

“Here (in the Fool’s Paradise) pilgrims roam, that strayed so far to see 

In Golgotha him dead, who lives in Heaven.” 

Is it unnatural to stray far to see and venerate the sepulcher made 
glorious by the Resurrection of our Redeemer, to kiss the ground His 
blessed feet trod, to pray with tender affection at the spot where “the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us’’; where the pink, smil- 
ing Infant lay Who brought “peace on earth to men of good will” 
and the joy of heaven to those who loved Him? It is no more un- 
natural than to ride far to cover the graves of our dear ones with 
flowers or to venerate our nation’s heroes, Lincoln or Washington, 
by a visit to their shrines. Not entirely true is the Latin adage: 
“Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” (They who 
cross the sea, change, indeed, their place under heaven but not their 
spirit). For experience bears witness that we are deeply moved and 
often permanently impressed by the places and wonders we “strayed 
so far to see.” Cicero himself confesses to the inspiring influence of 
places made sacred by the lives of the noble: “Movemur enim,” he 
says, “nescio quo pacto locis ipsis in quibus eorum, quos diligimus 
aut admiramur, adsunt vestigia.” (We are inwardly stirred—I know 
not why—by the very spots where the traces exist of those whom we 
love and admire). Such a natural and not unpraiseworthy element 
played its part in the Christian Pilgrimage. A Catholic writer tersely 
expresses it in this manner: “So certain is it that religious impres- 
sions, blunted and weakened by the daily business of the market- 
place and the street, require in most minds to be often graven afresh 
(and that by means of impulses coming from without, for it would 
be vain to trust to the sufficiency of those coming from within), that 
the Church has from the first—while admitting the danger of abuses, 
and taking: measures to prevent them—approved the use of pilgrim- 
ages to holy places as a very potent help and incentive to-a devout 
life. She also favors the practice because she recognizes the un- 
doubted fact that God has granted, and still grants, interior and ex- 
terior favors, graces and miracles, at particular places and shrines, 
to honor certain mysteries, saints, etc.” 
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Milton must have been aware that the pilgrimage, as an expres- 
sion of religious devotion, was not peculiar to Christianity. Persia, 
Egypt, India, China and Japan had their pilgrimages. In the pages 
of the Old Testament we find accounts of the pilgrimages to Dan, 
Bethel, and above all, Jerusalem. Christ Himself, when twelve years 
old, made the long journey to the Holy City accompanied by Mary 
and Joseph. Lost in the great concourse of pilgrims, He was found 
in the midst of the Doctors in the Temple. Later in life He preached 
to the pilgrim crowds and accompanied them to Jerusalem. As He 
approached that magnificent city for the last time, and as He wept 
over it, He was drawing down the curtain before the Jerusalem of 
the Old Dispensation, the center of the Jewish pilgrimage; the veil of 
the Temple was to be rent and the Jews dispersed. Soon the curtain 
rose on the Jerusalem of the New Dispensation, the center of the 
Christian pilgrimage because it was sanctified by Christ’s sufferings 
and redeeming Blood. What a religious drama of color, of action, of 
worship, followed—a subject sublime enough for Milton’s pen—the 
pen that so spurned it. Its central figure was the Christ, the God- 
Man, Who, when He was lifted up on Golgotha, drew all hearts to 
Himself. He was the Heart of the world; and the warm blood of 
love flowed to Him from the members of His Mystical Body. Pal- 
estine—Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem—all these had been sancti- 
fied by His presence, hallowed by His footsteps. The eyes of the 
Catholic world looked to the narrow strip of land where rested His 
Sepulcher, His Cross, His Crown of Thorns, His Crib; feet became 
restless to visit these relics of the Master; hearts beat faster at the 
thought of rejoicing—of weeping over them. Soon after He died 
Whom to know was to love, the pilgrimages began. Soon after the 
Easter morn when the kindly women came to the Sepulcher, when 
the Angels said, “He is risen; He is not here,” when the penitent 
Magdalen knelt at His feet and sobbed, “Master!”, when Peter and 
John ran the race of love to the Master’s tomb—soon after that the 
dusty roads of Europe, the blue Mediterranean and Palestine’s hills 
were traversed by love-urged and faith-guided pilgrims in ever in- 
creasing numbers. At home, indeed, the pilgrim had his church, his 
Mass, his Master wondrously present in the Blessed Eucharist; but 
he would go, too, to where the Master trod for thirty-three years; 
he would perform the penance of the long journey, binding himself 
by a vow of chastity; he would renew his faith, his hope, his charity, 
at these hallowed spots and return home, where, fired by holy mem- 
ories of the Master, he would pass his remaining days with a more 
living devotion. For ten centuries Palestine, as a magnet, drew 
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Christians to its shore; on its hills and its plains, in its Holy Places, 
as on a stage, we watch with reverence the religious drama whose 
characters, ever changing from generation to generation—princes, 
peasants, the learned, the saint, the sinner—were all lovers of Him 
Who has been called “The Tremendous Lover.”” With Napoleon, that 
leader of men—for whom countless died—we exclaim: ‘What a 
Conqueror Who controls humanity at will, and wins to Himself not 
only one nation but the whole human race. What a Marvel! He 
attaches to Himself the human soul with all its energies. How? By 
a miracle which surpasses all others. He claims the love of men— 
that is to say, the most difficult thing in the world to obtain; that 
which the wisest of men cannot force from his truest friend, that 
which no father can compel from his children, no wife from her hus- 
band, no brother from his brother—the heart. He claims it; He 
requires it absolutely and undividedly, and He obtains it instantly. 
Alexander, Caesar, Hannibal, Louis XIV, strove in vain to secure 
this. They conquered the world, yet they had not a single friend, or 
at all events, they have none any more. Christ speaks, however, and 
from that moment all generations belong to Him; and they are joined 
to Him much more closely than by any ties of blood and by a much 
more intimate, sacred and powerful communion. He kindles the 
flame of a love which causes one’s self-love to die, and triumphs over 
every other love.” 


We have detailed accounts of the more famous pilgrimages such 
as that of St. Helena in 325, the Bordeaux Pilgrimage of 333 and 
the Peregrinatio S. Silviae. St. Jerome had a special affection for 
the Holy Places. For many years he studied the Scriptures at Beth- 
lehem. Art pictures him commenting on the holy books and draw- 
ing inspiration from Bethlehem’s cave where the Light of the World 
shone out in the darkness. On his return to Rome, his naive enthusi- 
asm for the Holy Places became contagious and a group of Romans 
joined him on the next journey. It was on this pilgrimage that he 
founded a monastery, convents and a Latin colony. 


Toward the end of the eleventh century the curtain was lowered 
on the First Act of the pilgrim drama; it had been characterized by 
peaceful prayer, an undisturbed veneration of the Master’s Sep- 
ulcher, His Cross, His Crown of Thorns and His Crib. The Second 
Act was to portray a more warlike, more colorful pilgrimage, the 
Crusades. In 1070 the Fatimite Caliphs in Jerusalem—who had been 
friendly to the pilgrims—were defeated by the Seljukian Turks. In 
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1091, Diogenes, the Greek Emperor, was defeated, and all of Asia 
Minor and Syria was in the hands of the heathen. Thousands of 
native and visiting Christians were ensiaved or put to the sword and 
the Holy Places were profaned. Ali Christendom looked on with a 
helpless horror. But it was electrified and set in motion when, in 
1095, the rallying voice of Pope Urban II was heard at the Council 
of Clermont; a Crusade of Christian soldiers must check these prof- 
anations and rescue the treasured relics from pagan hands! “God 
wills it!” cried the vast throng; and they bound themselves by vow 
to accomplish it. A Cross of cloth was worn on their garments (thus 
the term “Crusade”’). All who so took the cross “from motives of 
earnest and sincere devotion” Urban freed from canonical penalites ; 
he also granted an indulgence to every crusader who “died truly 
penitent.” There sprang as it were from the earth vast armies of 
Christian fighting men to drive the marauding infidel from the Sa- 
viour’s tomb and to make the Holy Places safe for those who would 
venerate them. Plows, pens, hunting whips were dropped; swords 
were drawn to efface the blot on the Christian escutcheon. Armor 
was welded and lances fashioned to defend the honor of that eter- 
nally lovable Leader of men, the Christ, around Whom, as around 
the sun, Christendom revolved. As the Cross-signed, glittering ranks 
—chanting, shouting—thunder toward the Holy Land, there echo 
within us Napoleon’s praises of the Divine Captain: “Why should 
we not recognize in this miracle of love the Eternal Word which 
created the world? The other founders of religions had not the least 
conception of this mystic love which forms the essence of Christian- 
ity. i have filled multitudes with such passionate devotion that they 
went to death for me. But God forbid that I should compare the 
enthusiasm of my soldiers with Christian love. . . . What an 
abyss exists between my profound misery and the eternal reign of 
Christ, Who is preached, loved and worshiped, and lives throughout 
the entire world. Is this to die? Is it not rather to live eternally ?” 
The Crusades swept toward Palestine in four great armies under the 
leadership of Hugh of Vermandois, brother of King Philip I of 
France, Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred, and Raymond of Saint-Giles. 
In 1098-99, Antioch, Ascalon and Jerusalem were captured and God- 
frey of Bouillon crowned king and “Defender of the Holy Sepul- 
cher.” During the fifty years that followed, Jerusalem, Tripoli, Anti- 
och and Edessa were organized Christian States, and pilgrims ven- 
erated the Holy Places in peace. However, with the fall of Edessa 
into Moslem hands, the zealous Benedictine, St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, whose love-charged hymns and writings still delight the 
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Church, preached the Second Crusade. Though supported by King 
Louis VII of France, his wife, the famous Eleanor of Aquitaine, and 
the Emperor Conrad III of Germany, it was unsuccessful. Not 
quite a hundred years since the recovery of Jerusalem in the First 
Crusade, the Turkish army of Saladin closed in on the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem and soon had the Holy City writhing in its fiendish 
clutches. The True Cross and Holy Places were once again pro- 
faned; Christendom again arose and the Third Crusade was 
launched. Under the leadership of the Emperor, Frederick Barba- 
rossa, Philip Augustus of France and Richard Coeur de Lion of 
England, the fortified city of Acre was captured. This afforded the 
crusaders a strategic point from which they could protect the Chris- 
tian pilgrims. “Richard,” writes Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., “ob- 
tained from Saladin the cession of Jaffa and free entry for all Chris- 
tians into Jerusalem, and then turned home. He would not, like his 
companions, climb the hills to see the far view of the Holy City he 
had been unable to recapture.” Five Crusades followed this one in 
an attempt to win back the whole of Palestine; but the grip of the 
Turk was satanic in its tenacity. As a result of the Sixth Crusade, 
however, a treaty was made whereby Jerusalem was restored to the 
Christians. The Seventh Crusade, though led by the brave and chiv- 
alrous St. Louis IX, King of France, was a failure. A like fate 
awaited the Eighth Crusade and the two subsequent expeditions of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Failure was due in part to 
the avarice of the leaders and a lack of unity of command. Though 
glory and gain were the motives of some of the combatants, these 
four centuries of battling will be described by impartial historians as 
a courageous effort of chivalrous men to rescue the relics of the 
Redeemer from unholy hands and to obtain for pilgrims the joy of 
venerating them in peace. The Crusades protected Europe from the 
dreaded Moslems by keeping them busy at home. They contributed 
to the growth of the national spirit, fostered commerce with the East 
and prevented many petty wars at home. These beneficent effects 
were counterbalanced by evil ones born of pride and avarice. But 
the unbiased writer of history will approve the statement of Father 
Jarrett that the Crusades—that four-centuried pilgrimage—“gave 
to Europe the undying memory of a spiritual romance.”* 

In our churches to-day we have a striking memorial of those 
early pilgrimages to Jerusalem, the Stations of the Cross. Due to the 





* Bede Jarrett, O.P., A History of Europe, p. 170. 
*ibid., p. 175. 
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ravages of the fanatical Turks, pilgrimages to the Holy Land were 
temporarily checked. “In various parts of Europe,” writes one his- 
torian, “the custom arose of placing pictures in Churches, represent- 
ing the journey to Calvary. Probably the first to do this was the 
Blessed Alvarez, a Dominican, at Cordova, in Spain.”* The 
saintly scholar and former Master General of the Dominicans, 
Father Cormier, gives us this account of the origin of the “Sta- 
tions”: “Bl. Alvarez made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and, having the 
souvenirs of the Passion vividly imprinted on his heart, desired, on 
hig return, to have them always present before his eyes as food for 
pious thought for himself and others. He had representations of the 
scenes of the Passion set up in the monastery and thus he is consid- 
ered to have been one of the pioneers of that devotion of the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, which, later on, cast into a definite form and en- 
riched with many indulgences by the Church, has become, together 
with the Holy Rosary, a great source of sanctification for the souls 
of both learned and simple, great and lowly.’* 

Nor are we without a souvenir of the days of the “armed pil- 
grimage,” the Crusades, the days when Turk and Christian, Crescent 
and Cross, fought for mastery in Palestine. In Dominican Missals 
we find the “Mass against the Turks and Heretics.” The Oratio 
reads: “O Almighty and Everlasting God, in Whose hands are all 
powers and the rights of all kingdoms, regard and help Christians, 
that the nations of Turks and heretics that trust their own fierceness 
and strength, may be crushed by the power of Thy right hand. 
Through Our Lord Jesus Christ.” And the Response: “Let the 
Gentiles know that God is Thy name. Thou alone art the Most 
High over all the earth. O my God, make them like a wheel and as 
stubble before the face of the wind.” Then the Secret Prayer: 
“Regard, O Lord, the sacrifice we offer, that thy soldiers be kept 
from all the wickedness of the Turks and heretics, and set within the 
shielding of safe defence. Through Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

So we close the first two acts of the Pilgrim Play; its scenes 
were laid in Palestine; its central figure, the Eternal Christ, sur- 
rounded by devout pilgrims and armed defenders. The scenes of the 
last act will be laid in Europe and America; their central figures: 
Christ, His Mother, and His Friends, the Martyrs and Saints. 





*The New Catholic Dictionary, Art. Way of the Cross. 
*Fr. Cormier, O.P. Saints and Saintly Dominicans. Edited by Fr. Thomas 
a Kempis Reilly, O.P. Page 93. 


(To be Continued.) 

















Fundamental Theology—IV: By the Rev. John Brunsmann, S.V.D. 
Adapted into English by Arthur Preuss. vi-366 pp. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $3.00. 


This is the fourth and final volume of Fr. Brunsmann’s great 
contribution to fundamental theology. This volume limits itself to a 
discussion (1) of the teaching office as exercised by ecclesiastical 
authority and (2) of the practice of faith on the part of those who 
are subject to that authority. The Object, Bearers, and Sources of 
Infallibility comprise the first part of the present work. 

The Object of Infallibility is twofold: primary or direct, and 
secondary or indirect. The primary object comprises those doctrines 
which are contained in the sources of revelation. The secondary 
object consists of doctrines which cannot be denied without endan- 
gering revealed truth. In connection with the secondary objects of 
infallibility the author gives a lucid exposition of theological con- 
clusions and dogmatic facts that will greatly aid students of Apolo- 
getics. The recent Equivalent Canonization of St. Albert would 
seem to render inaccurate the definition of equivalent canonization 
as that which is “silently acquiesced in” without any formal pro- 
nouncement, as contained on page 32. 

The error of the Jansenists, Gallicans and Febronians, who admit 
a primacy of the Bishop of Rome based upon divine law but deny its 
universality and plenitude of power, is capably refuted with copious 
texts from the Vatican Council. The Infallibility of the Pope is 
established from Sacred Scripture, from History and from the teach- 
ings of the Fathers and Theologians of the Church. Sufficient space 
is also given to the statement and refutation of objections. 

Fundamental Theology expounds the Catholic teaching on In- 
spiration as regards the fact, nature and extent. Proofs from Scrip- 
ture, the Councils of the Church and the early Fathers are adduced 
while objections are refuted. That each of the authors of the Sacred 
Scriptures had his own peculiarities is certain but this in no way de- 
stroys the nature of the inspiration of the Scriptures, for the super- 
natural activity of God does not destroy nature. For example, when 
the Sacred Writers mention natural phenomena, they govern them- 
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selves according to appearances and popular parlance, following the 
ideas and usage of the people among whom they lived and for whom 
they primarily wrote. In regard to the author’s conclusion as to the 
extent of Inspiration, suffice it to say that not all Catholic Theolo- 
gians will agree with him. 

Part II treats of divine faith as the correlative of the authori- 
tative teaching of the Church. The nature and division of faith is 
discussed, and finally a study is made of its object, operation and 
properties. Students will welcome the clarity and conciseness of this 
treatise. The objects of divine faith, material and formal (explicit, 
implicit) are capably and thoroughly explained, together with the 
kind of acceptation (ecclesiastical—divine) attached to the definitions 
of the teaching office of the Church. Since the death of the Apostles 
the material object of faith has remained objectively unchanged but 
subjectively is undergoing a constant process of development. Re- 
garding this development Brunsmann-Preuss are exceptionally clear, 
precise and thorough. As a conclusion to his chapter on the Object 
of Faith, Father Brunsmann has a very interesting account of the 
Catholic attitude toward Private Revelations. 

“Moral Preparation” for the act of faith should prove of inval- 
uable aid to those whose duty it is to instruct catechumens. At the 
close of this chapter theological theories regarding the analysis of the 
act of faith are given, and stress laid upon that advanced by Father 
A. Straub, S.J., with which Suarez, Gregory of Valentia, De Lugo, 
Billot, Pesch and many others have disagreed. 

St. Thomas in his Summa Theologica (Ila Ilae, q. 1, a. 4 & 5) 
does not agree with Father Brunsmann when he says, on page 297 of 
the present volume, that a truth can at the same time and under the 
same aspect be an object of natural knowledge and supernatural di- 
vine faith. 

The volume comes to a close with a brief consideration of the 
qualities of faith—universality, truth, liberty, obscurity, certainty and 
necessity. 

Copious footnotes, a complete bibliography and a useful index 
serve to make this notable volume of Brunsmann-Preuss a genuine 
aid to seminary students and a mine of information to the Catholic 
layman who wishes to be conversant with Catholic teaching in the 
field of Apologetics. . & & 


Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. By Warden Lewis E. Lawes. x-412 
pp. New York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc. $3.00 


Life in the “Big House” is humdrum and monotonous only to 
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those who must groove themselves to its routine and taste its soul- 
grinding discipline. To the outsider it is living drama, climax suc- 
ceeding climax, without end, without denouement; drama full of 
never exhausted possibilities. Warden Lawes knows prison life in 
all its phases from both the standpoint of the prisoner and the out- 
sider. For thirteen years warden of Sing Sing and with a previous 
record of long and successful service in prison work, Mr. Lawes is 
probably the foremost authority on penology in the country. It is no 
wonder, then, that he has given the reading public a book which 
stands out among its contemporaries in mind-gripping interest and 
social significance. Nor has the material of Twenty Thousand Years 
in Sing Sing lost anything of its inherent dramatic quality under the 
pen of Mr. Lawes. Without exaggerating or deliberately empha- 
sizing the drama of the incidents he relates, Mr. Lawes pours out 
his experience in a smooth and unpretentious literary manner the 
simplicity of which preserves the dramatic realism of the book. 

The problem of crime and the social philosophy which it in- 
volves have always been of the highest importance to society at large. 
And never more so than in these days of highly organized crime con- 
stituting at once the most lucrative “profession” and the most dan- 
gerous menace to public safety in American life. The amazingly 
high percentages of juvenile delinquency all over the country afford 
little hope of future improvement. In the natural course of events 
the present criminal tidal wave must assume the proportions of a 
deluge unless the forces of law and civilization dig deep down into 
the fundamental causes of abnormal human behavior, especially in 
adolescents, and alter the basic concept which underlies present day 
preventive measures. 

It is to be regretted, therefore, that Mr. Lawes omitted any 
discussion of principles as the basis of crime prevention. He treats 
his subject almost wholly from the standpoint of practical correction 
after crime has been committed. The real problem lies in finding 
sound principles by which the social behavior of youth may be di- 
rected in its proper channel, and in curbing the influences which tend 
to nullify those principles. Perhaps it is too much to expect Mr. 
» Lawes to include such general discussion within the scope of the 
present volume. A fuller expression of his views may be found in 
an article by him in the New York Times Magazine for July 31, “A 
Warden Looks at Education.” 

However, Mr. Lawes came near this point in Chapter 11, page 
375, where he writes: “It (the Law) has set itself up as a symbol of 
authority, demanding respect and obedience, not because it is just and 
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honest but because it is the Law. To put it more clearly, Law has 
lost its moral tone. That, more than anything else, is responsible for 
our climbing crime rates.” 

This is the exact truth of the matter. But have we not here the 
germ of the principle for which we are seeking? Mr. Lawes might 
well have said that not only the Law, but all purely saecular social 
action has lost its moral tone. Sound moral education in the schools, 
in the home and in correctional institutions is the crying need of the 
day; not the ethics of the natural man alone which have not sufficient 
sanction to insure normal human behavior, not the modern confused, 
utilitarian morality sanctioned only by selfish individualism, but mo- 
rality in the true sense, the time-proven, complete, majestic morality 
of the Christian dispensation, in all its truth, its beauty and its safety. 

The fundamental error behind the failure of Law to impress so 
many of its youthful subjects is in the principle underlying modern 
methods in educating youth, namely, the false assumption that the 
possession of a “social consciousness” or the mere knowledge of 
those things which society expects of the individual is a sufficient 
safeguard against unsocial behavior. It is false because the motive it 
presents, that is, the abstract idea of social order, is too weak to move 
the will effectively, ignoring as it does the spiritual and emotional 
side of human nature. Another motive must be found; one that is 
personal, appealing toa the imagination, the intellect and the emotions 
of youth and therefore strong enough to stifle incipient criminal ten- 
dencies and draw the will towards moral thought and moral action. 
The one sufficient motive is the concept of a personal God Who 
made the Law, and Who rewards faithfully and punishes inexorably 
the keeping or the breaking of the Law. As long as reformatories 
merely imprison they can never reform; as long as the American 
school ignores spiritual values in the moral training of our youth, we 
cannot expect to lower the crime rate. 

Mr. Lawes seems to realize these things; he has the premises, 
but he is groping for the conclusion. At any rate, his experience 
with “those tens of thousands of my former wards who have justified 
my faith in human nature” warrants the assumption that these at 
least, who have been saved to society only at a great cost of misery 
and money, might have been spared the handicap of a criminal record 
had someone shown them in their youth the ways of true human 
happiness. It is to be hoped that Mr. Lawes’ excellent book will do 
much to crystalize public thought in favor of more humanitarian and 
more Christian methods in dealing with this vast problem. 

R. H. G. 
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Through the East to Rome. By the Rev. G. J. MacGillivray, M.A. vii-263 
pp. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.15. 


“All roads lead to Rome” is an old and familiar adage, the 
perennial truth of which is manifested again and again. This book, 
while of its nature resembling others of its character published 
within the past few years, yet possesses a freshness and an originality 
which should insure it a hearty welcome from a large circle of 
readers, both within the Fold and on the threshhold. The author 
spent four years as an Anglican missionary in Kurdistan and. it was 
chiefly through his experiences among the “separated Churches of 
the East” that he was led into the Catholic Church. 

While working among the Nestorian heretics, Father MacGil- 
livray was struck by the fact that Anglicanism had nothing to offer 
these Christians. For Anglicanism did not know its own mind, its 
doctrines and practices differing according to the individuals profess- 
ing it. He engaged in prolonged study, lasting five years; during 
which time he examined the Church and Her doctrines from all 
angles. He compared Her with the various other Christian bodies 
and went over his findings time and time again, working as a verit- 
able “Devil’s Advocate” to find, if possible, any weak spots in Her 
armor. None appeared and in 1919 he made his submission to the 
Catholic Church. Shortly afterward he went to Rome as a student, 
was ordained four years later and he has since labored for the Faith 
in his native England. 

Father MacGillivray’s work combines the charm and interest of 
a book of travel with the depth and value of an apologetical treatise. 
Scripture, Patrology, History, the practical functioning of the 
Church; all are treated in their turn and all contribute cumulative 
evidence toward the eternal truth of the City of God, the Catholic 
Church. Te he 


The Memoirs of St. Peter. By the Rev. James A. Kleist, S.J. xiv-216 pp. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 


The writings of the Evangelists have always been thought of as 
good examples of literature for their simplicity, their directness of 
expression and beauty of thought. Not least among these is the 
Gospel according to St. Mark. The second Gospel follows so closely 
the thoughts and sayings of St. Peter that it has been called his 
“memoirs.” St. Mark, as associate of St. Peter, was in ‘continual 
companionship with one who was very impressionable. This charac- 
teristic of St. Peter is vividly reflected in the Gospel with its exact- 
ness of description and details. St. Mark wrote down what St. Peter 
preached, and Peter preached the “good news” of the Lord. 
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Father Kleist has made a study of the literature of the Bible 
and has selected the Gospel according to St. Mark for special study 
for its simplicity and its straightforward appeal to the common peo- 
ple. His translation into “sense-lines” is not a new fad in Biblical 
literature. It is the manner in which the Gospel was first rendered. 
“Long before the New Testament came into existence, and long 
after it was finished there was among the Greek authors a widespread 
custom of writing their prose as well as their poetry in the colometric 
style. This means that line after line of the manuscript, instead of 
being filled up to capacity, would contain only what the Greeks called 
a colon, that is, a smaller or larger portion of a period or composite 
sentence.” Each colon made sense in itself. Thus a sense-line is one 
that by itself makes sense. To quote again from the author: “Be- 
sides being to the manner born, colometry boasts certain advantages 
which recommend it to the modern reader of the Bible. In antiquity 
the silent reader was almost unknown. Whoever read at all, would 
generally read aloud even when alone, because all ancient composition 
was so constructed as to make its appeal by means of oral reading. 
All an ancient reader had to do when reading aloud in an assembly, 
was to read each colon by itself and make a very slight but perceptible 
pause at the end of it. In this way, words meant to go together were 
usually kept together, and hearers were helped to grasp the sense.” 
“In an English translation,” apologizes the author, “colometry can- 
not, of course, render all the services it can in the Greek original ; 
but even to us its great and obvious advantage is that it keeps word 
groups together and gives us time to master one group before another 
rushes in.” Rendered in this manner, the Gospel takes on a more 
perceptible and swinging rhythm, enhancing its already beautiful 
prose. 

The Memoirs are supplemented with notes on the text. In cases 
where authority is required for his tenets the author uses the modern 
well known scholars, Fathers Pope and Lagrange. Perhaps the most 
valuable feature of this work is the variety of angles from which the 
Gospel according to St. Mark is viewed. Besides the new translation 
itself and the “brief notes” there are several introductory sketches 
dealing with the Gospel, a topical outline of the Gospel, a short theo- 
logical comment on the doctrine contained in the Gospel and two in- 
dexes, one to the translation, the other a general index. Five illus- 
trations and one map embellish the text. This splendid volume is a 
worthy contribution to the field of Biblical literature and a credit to 
the Science and Culture Series. R <, 
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The Paulists. By the Rev. James G. Gillis, C.S.P. vi-67 pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00 


The Franciscans. By Memabie Masseron. Translated -{ Warre B. Wells. 

vi-233 pp. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.75 

Many books have been written on the Seaniiution, the character 
and purpose of the various religious Orders and Congregations. 
Some have misrepresented the founders and their institutions—ideal- 
izing them to the point of mere sentimentality. Others have gone to 
the opposite extreme. The authors of The Paulists and The Fran- 
ciscans, however, have steered a middle course producing two books 
that will prove an aid in advancing popular knowledge of the respec- 
tive Orders. 


A short but thorough monograph on the Paulists comes from 
the pen of Father Gillis. Founded in America it is but natural that 
the Congregation should assume some of the characteristics of the 
country of its origin. Father Gillis writes: “The spirit of the 
Paulist congregation has been from the beginning consciously and 
purposely American, and in the broad sense democratic.” From 
this peculiar character sprang the much controverted charge of Amer- 
icanism against the Society. Misunderstood by foreign clergy, the 
Paulists were looked upon with disfavor. Father Gillis in a clear and 
forceful manner shows that this charge of Americanism, as under- 
stood abroad, cannot stand against the early Paulists. With a clear 
insight into the character of the young Isaac Hecker the reverend 
author vividly depicts the spiritual unrest of the founder. His con- 
version, his life as a Redemptorist, the beginning and development of 
the Paulist Congregation, and finally the aims of the Society are 
written in a style that will hold the reader’s interest. 


To arrange, within the scope of one volume, an historical sketch 
of an Order and to describe its members’ mode of life is not an easy 
task. Nor is it a simple matter to use the material of sober history, 
avoiding pedantic and bookish phraseology, and at the same time to 
present a work that is to be a popular source of information. Alex- 
andre Masseron, however, has successfully surmounted these diffi- 
culties. He has written a book on the Franciscans that will prove a 
real delight to the lovers of Franciscan lore. The volume is made up 
of “an historical sketch” of the Order and a description of “Fran- 
ciscan Life.” No study of an Order would be complete without at 
least a resumé of the founder’s life, for without an understanding of 
the founder’s character the spirit and aim of his Order cannot be in- 
telligently understood. The author’s portrayal of Francis of Assisi 
is done in clear and simple language. The youth and vocation of the 
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Saint, the foundation and growth of his Institutions are graphically 
set forth. The vicissitudes that beset the Order, both before and 
after the death of the Saint, are not glossed over. “At the death of 
Francis” he writes, “the unity of the Order had been apparently com- 
plete, but the tendencies which even then opposed one another already 
contained the germ of future division.” The first Order is composed 
of three branches absolutely independent of one another: the Friars 
Minor, the Conventuals, the Capuchin Friars Minor. In an instruc- 
tive and unbiased chapter, the author treats of the divisional phase of 
the Order and the differences and spirit of the three branches. Not 
to every layman is accorded the privilege of intimate observation 
within the cloister. This privilege was granted to M. Masserson 
and the reader benefits thereby. The chapters dealing with the no- 
vitiate and studies, the work and prayer of the professed Friar, the 
organization and hierarchy of the Order carry the reader through the 
daily life of the Franciscans. Reading thus of the life of a Francis- 
can one tastes “the spiritual joy, that is the earthly recompense which 
Saint Francis has bequeathed to his sons.” 5. A. S. 


Chrestomathia Bernardina. By the Rev. P. E. Piszter, S.O.Cist. 392 pp. 
Turin, Italy: M. Marietti. L. 18. 


The impression is abroad that St. Bernard in the fervor of his 
eloquence neglected the dogmatic and ascetic for the moral and hor- 
tatory aspects in his presentation of Catholic teaching. Were this 
the case we should not reasonably explain his hold on subsequent 
ages, the actuality of his treatment of theology even in our own day 
and the deservedly merited honor of the doctorate which the Church 
has accorded him. It was a well adviséd step, therefore, to select 
from his voluminous works the most striking and salient dogmatic 
and ascetic passages if for no other purpose than to convince us that 
the fiery Doctor of Clairveaux was not only a theological light in his 
own day but by his manner of presenting the truths of faith a model 
for teachers, especially preachers, in all ages. Priests of our own 
time can profit from a study of this well selected and systematically 
arranged catena not only in the matter of acquiring for themselves 
the bread of solid dogma, but also in the manner of feeding the 
starved masses. For St. Bernard argued straight to the point. He 
presented truth without fear or excuse, without cringing or quib- 
bling in an age when the exposition of the dogmas of faith by 
teachers and preachers left much to be desired. Having conceived 
each dogma as something living, vital and energizing and having ex- 
perienced in his own life through meditation the power of the Cath- 
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olic truth over the mind and heart Bernard acquired the facility and 
perfected the art of presenting these truths in such a compelling way 
as to fire his hearers for a Crusade against the Muslim and for the 
far more difficult campaign of reform at home, in individuals, fami- 
lies and states. 

There is never any doubt in reading the works of St. Bernard as 
to the force of the Catholic teaching over man—his intellect which 
must be satisfied with proofs and arguments, his heart which must 
be solicited by the beauty of the truth and its refining influence upon 
man. Few men throughout the ages have succeeded in showing so 
well as Bernard the vitality of Catholic dogma, its galvanizing power 
and its intrinsic beauty. Hence his large and frequent quotations 
from Scripture do not seem forced or artificial or adventitious. He 
has assimilated the spirit of the Gospel so well that he almost consist- 
ently thinks in Scriptural terms and modes without on that account 
seeming to strain for effects or display a literary virtuosity. Though 
he does divide up his matter clearly it is never done with the careful 
attention to division so characteristic of later scholastics. Perhaps 
this accounted for his popularity as a preacher and for the practical 
utility of his sermons in our own age. For the average people, whilst 
they want clearness in the sermons they must listen to, do experience 
something of the gruelling sensation of a man in a clinic when the 
sermon consists of nothing but an elaborate process of dissection. St. 
Bernard covered in his preaching and writing almost the entire field 
of Catholic dogma. But like the born orator he preferred in his ser- 
mons to take one topic at a time or one aspect of a dogma rather 
than a rambling discussion of a treatise or a tract. Hence it came 
that for all his perfervid speech, his abundant exhortation and ex- 
tensive amplification he never smothered his central theme or sub- 
merged his main contention. Hence he was never vague or uninter- 
esting. Those who heard his words knew when they returned to their 
everyday avocations of life what he had said in his direct, straight- 
forward, crystal and pointed manner. His mind was like nothing so 
much as a sharp blade that cut cleanly the loaf of dogma without 
chopping it into fragments which not even the best kind of oratory 
could have made more of than a theological crumb pudding. 

For these reasons, aside from the pleasure and instruction one 
can gather from coming in contact with a keen, straight thinking 
mind, the publication of this book must be welcomed and broadcasted. 
Its assiduous use in the preparation of sermons is strongly advised. 
Since on account of the dismal future there are points of contact in 
the mental outlook of our own people today and that of the people 
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in Bernard’s time—a closer similarity than exists with regard to later 
ages—the appearances of this work seems almost providential, and 
we beguile ourselves into hoping prophetic of even better things in 
the pulpit of to-morrow. S. Mi. T. 





Crusade for the Anemone. By Princess Marthe Bibesco. Translated by 
Thomas Kernan. viii-180 pp. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


The anemone, says the authoress, is the flower called by Christ 
“the lily of the field,” while the “crusade” is, as one very perspica- 
cious reviewer points out, an emotional reflex to the disenchantment 
of modern Palestine. The basic emotion of this book, we believe, is 
best reflected when on page 114, the authoress refers to the charm- 
ingly ascetical Maurice de Guérin and his beloved sister, Eugénie: 
“When they reached it, she bade him farewell. He departed. When 
she had lost him from sight she returned overwhelmed with sorrow 
and told the gardener not to rake the path so that the footprints of 
her brother’s horse would not be effaced.” If you substitute for 
Eugénie Princess Bibesco, the authoress of this little book, and for 
Maurice that Christ who paced the shores of Galilee centuries ago 
you will capture the inimitable simplicity of a noble book. What a 
consolation for the authoress when she reflects that there is in Pal- 
estine at least one vestige of her Beloved which neither time nor 
circumstance can ever efface—the humble anemone! 

This appealing book contains five letters actually written from 
Palestine to chosen confidants of the Princess. The first is addressed 
to a Canon of Notre Dame de Paris, noted for his wit and spirit- 
uality. The second is written to Lord Thomson of Cardington, the 
Commander of the British Brigade that delivered Jerusalem in 1918, 
later Minister of War when he perished in the burning of the diri- 
gible R-101. The third epistle, a message of consolation to the dying 
King of Roumania, was sent from Jerusalem where the sad lot of 
kings has so often been deplored. In the fourth letter, addressed to 
a Gentile, there is unearthed a shaft of scintillating humor directed 
against the Voltairian Frenchman who is too big to believe, yet whose 
proudest heritage is the fact that he knew very intimately one of 
God’s little ones, the Little Flower of Lisieux. How burning still are 
those words of Divine Wisdom as they arch across the years: “It is 
hard to kick against the goad.” The last letter, the Epistle to the 
Dead, because of the universality of its appeal and its incomparable 
simplicity and profound pathos, justly deserves to be ranked among 
the world’s most noble literature. Deep indeed is that charity which 
can smilingly surrender to death a very lovable brother. If I were to 
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search for the lonely anemone I would not travel to Palestine because 
I could find it more easily at hand—enshrined in the heart of that 
child of six. ©. S. 


Faith and Youth. By Burton Confrey, M.A., Ph.D. x-226 pp. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $2.00. 


A pessimistic cry is being raised to-day regarding the conduct 
and tendencies of our modern youth. Seminaries and religious or- 
ders have numerous vocations but great concern is felt for those who 
do not embrace the religious or sacerdotal life. In the opinion of 
many ranters, the youth of to-day are traveling at a desperate pace 
to the nether regions. 

Doctor Confrey has produced a very interesting book dealing 
with youth. He is not voicing an opinion or speculating about con- 
ditions. His imagination has not entered into it. The subtitle: “Ex- 
periences in the Religious Training of Catholic Youth,” indicates the 
material in the book. Many books have theorized on the subject but 
the value of this volume lies in its actuality. 

In the introduction, Doctor Kerby tells us that “the book repre- 
sents an effort to reunite nature and grace in the hearts of young 
men, to master the eternal harmonies between the longings of the 
better self and the divine vision of life.” Youths are dreamers and 
the book tries to point out the matter over which they are to dream. 

Since “religion is the most important thing about any man” the 
teaching of religion is the most important subject in the schools of 
men. Dean Confrey has realized this and as a professor of English 
he had his students submit their English papers and exercises on 
religious subjects. The book was really written by many young men. 
Doctor Confrey compiled and arranged their papers and wove them 
into a composite whole. One reading the papers feels their sincerity 
and believes that they represent the true thoughts and reactions of the 
men to religious stimuli. One sees why it is possible for American 
college men to undertake perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at Notre Dame University. One finds the men to be really 
“Knights of Our Lady”; one sees the source of their “Devotion to 
the Church Suffering”; one glimpses the religious vistas that open 
up to them in their “Meditation and Spiritual Reading.” 

All young men are hero worshippers. They must be convinced 
that Christ is the Hero of all time. Youth is the age of adventure; 
it is the period of generous daring. The enthusiasm of youth must 
be directed into safe channels and these are found in the Catholic 
Church. Religion must be represented to our modern youth in an 
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appealing manner so that it may hold their attention and be the object 
of their quest. It, of course, is the only source of the happiness that 
all young men seek, but they must be made to realize this fact. 


Doctor Confrey’s book will be of inestimable value to all 
teachers. In it they will find the approaches they have sought by 
which they can reach the young. Priests will discover in it means of 
shattering the wall that young men sometimes raise against religious 
conversations. All readers will profit by the volume and all youths 
instructed according to its suggestions will come closer to the heart 
of the Catholic Church. G. M. L. 


Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Vol. VII, July. Corrected, Amplified and 
Edited by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Donald Attwater. 
457 pp. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.75. 


Another of this series has appeared. It is now seven or eight 
years since the Reverend Herbert Thurston, S.J., began to strip this 
hagiographical classic of its turgidity and historical inaccuracies and 
to bring it up to date. Until recently only three volumes had ap- 
peared, January, February and March. The venerable Jesuit realiz- 
ing that it was too great a task for him to accomplish alone, requested 
a new editor to help him expedite the appearance of the set and put 
it before the public by the end of 1933. The co-editor is the scholarly 
Donald Attwater, editor of the Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary. 
Mr. Attwater will write only the text of the six volumes covering 
the months from July to December and Father Thurston will con- 
tinue to prepare the small-typed notes and bibliographical references 
that are so useful in research work. This arrangement with a co- 
editor is responsible for the appearance of. the seventh volume before 
the fourth, fifth and sixth. 


In this volume Mr. Attwater retains more of Butler’s text than 
Father Thurston ordinarily does. Some readers will be pleased to 
hear this because of their love of the original text of Butler; others 
less conservative will prefer to see the slashing red pencil of the criti- 
cal Father Thurston eliminate such erudition of Butler’s as is now 
obsolete. The difference in the treatment of the subject by each of 
the editors, however, is not sufficient to militate against the unity of 
the series, nor even to indicate a divergence of view. As in previous 
months almost every day of July has received additional lives of 
saints or blesseds raised to the altar since Butler wrote in the eigh- 
teenth century. Some of the old lives have been rewritten and those 
that have been retained are revised both to conform to the most re- 
cent discoveries of historians and to make for easier reading. This 
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new edition of Butler’s masterpiece is a monumental work that will 
be for many years an aid to scholars and a source of edification to 
religious and Jaity. R. M. R. 


Whence the “Black Irish” of Jamaica? By the Rev. Joseph J. Williams, 
SJ. Ney . my yoy vi-97 pp. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial 
ress, Inc. $2. 


Father Williams, a New England Jesuit, and a well known 
Ethnologist and Anthropologist, undertook the task of answering the 
question: “Whence the ‘Black Irish’ of Jamaica?” In other words, 
why the Irish names of some inhabitants of Jamaica, who are ap- 
parently full blooded negroes? Seemingly they did not, as is often 
the case, acquire these patronymics from their masters. For records 
show no planters of those names. Therefore, concludes Father 
Williams, these Irish names are a heritage from remote Irish an- 
cestors. 

The author then proceeds logically in his thesis. He adduces 
records showing that thousands of Irish men and women were exiled 
by Cromwell during the fifties of the seventeenth century. Large 
numbers of these were sent to the island of Barbadoes in the West 
Indies. In order to populate the recently conquered island of Ja- 
maica, the Dictator then sanctioned the transfer of some of the pop- 
ulation of Barbadoes, and thus many Irish were settled in Jamaica. 

Father Williams has consulted a wealth of secondary source 
material, as well as available original documents. His thesis, while 
not conclusively proved, is nevertheless quite plausible. There is such 
a hiatus in documents from the middle of the seventeenth century 
until the present day that decisive proof of his thesis would require 
much more evidence than was known and accessible. However, 
Father Williams deserves the thanks of historians and ethnologists 
for his scholarly contribution both to one of the “saddest chapters in 
Irish history” and to the ethnological origins of the peoples of Ja- 
maica. The readers of his “Whisperings of the Caribbean” and 
“Hebrewisms of West Africa,” as well as new readers will welcome 
the latest volume from the pen of the tireless and talented Jesuit 
Father. T. CD. 


An Introduction to Living Philosophy. By Daniel S. Robinson. xiv-381 pp. 
New York: The Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00. 


A philosophy may be said to be living as long as its principles 
influence the lives of a class of people. But its acceptance alone must 
not be considered a prime criterion of its real value. Rather a 
philosophy is vital and purposeful in so far as it approaches the truth, 
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for truth alone is unchanging, impregnable and the life of all thought. 
To the questions what is truth, how can it be known and recognized, 
philosophers of all ages have attempted to give the answer. This 
age is not only the inheritor of their reflections on those questions, 
but the heir of the problems their thoughts have brought to the sur- 
face of life and especially the doleful inheritor of their conflicting 
opinions. 

An Introduction to Living Philosophy is an attempt to direct the 
student in his study of philosophy and to acquaint him with the vari- 
ous schools of thought and their solutions to some of the fundamental 
problems of Philosophy. Dr. Robinson divides his book into five 
parts, Orientation, Idealism, Realism, Pragmatism and Other Types. 
We may consider it as being divided into two sections, Orientation, 
which familiaries the student with philosophy, and Types of Philos- 
ophy, in which section we are intimately brought in touch with the 
thoughts and teachings of recognized thinkers. 

Though in the preface of his book the author states that each 
part may be studied or read independently of other parts, yet it would 
be to the advantage of the student, or reader who has had no founda- 
tion in technical philosophy, carefully to peruse the first section. 
Here the author treats of the nature of philosophy, its distinction 
from other sciences and the inevitable problems in the study of phi- 
losophy. Attention is called to the distinction between what it 
termed “Everyman’s Philosophy” and technical philosophy. In this 
section the author examines the motives or reasons which lead men 
to philosophize and the methods used by the various schools of 
philosophy and individual thinkers. He concludes his orientation by 
a study of the branches of philosophy, the problems peculiar to them 
and the chief types of philosophy. 

The second section is devoted to the consideration of the three 
chief types of philosophy, Idealism, Realism and Pragmatism, and 
to a summary of some of the recent important movements in philos- 
ophy: Neo-Scholasticism, Vitalism, Imaginism, Irrationalism, etc. 
The work is so disposed that the student may study each type inde- 
pendently of or in conjunction with the other types. In outlining his 
work Dr. Robinson approached each of the three chief types of phi- 
losophy in precisely the same way. He first questions the meaning of 
the designating word of each type and the methods employed by each 
type. Then he discussed at length the solutions each type offers to 
four basic problems in philosophy, the problem of knowledge and 
existence, truth and error, value and evil, and the body-mind problem. 

In his work the author is concerned with living philosophy, or 
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philosophy existing to-day. His aim is not to influence the reader to 
adopt one type rather than another, but to afford him an opportunity 
to survey the feld of philosophy and to stimulate thought. For a 
proper understanding of the work, especially of the second section, 
it would be necessary for the beginner in philosophy to study under 
the instruction of a teacher. Despite the fact that the author has 
tried to make ~lear the meanings of his words and phrases, the work 
nevertheless presupposes some comprehension of the meanings the 
different philosophers attach to their use of words. Mr. Robinson 
himself insists upc. the student’s thorough acquaintance with the 
technical language of philosophers. For the advanced reader the 
second section certainly makes a good reference source for the phil- 
osophical thought of the day. The author has attempted to present 
that philosophy whose influence is most felt. For that reason he has 
treated some types of philosophy more extensively than others. Some 
readers are sure to feel that types, whose influence in their own 
circles is very potent, have been hurriedly passed over. They will 
not be satisfied with a mere summary of their type and will protest 
against the assumption that their particular type is archaic or rela- 
tively unimportant, asserting that the vitality of philosophy is deter- 
mined by its approach to truth. 

The book is of value not only to the student and reader inter- 
ested in philosophy but also to the teacher for whom Dr. Robinson 
has outlined some practical suggestions on the manner of instructing 
pupils. J. T. McG. 


The School of Jesus Christ. By Pére Jean Nicolas Grou, S.J. Translated 
by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. xx-458 pp. New York: Benziger Bros. $3.75. 


Out of the distant eighteenth century comes a book, by virtue of 
a recent translation, which has just as much application now as it did 
a century and a half ago. “We boast,” says the author in his preface, 
“that we are the disciples of Jesus Christ. But are we really so?” 
A good disciple studies scrupulously the teachings of the master. He 
observes his precepts carefully. Every nod of the teacher is a com- 
mand. It is evident in this day of artificial culture that there are few 
among the many millions of so-called Christians who are eager stu- 
dents in the school of Jesus Christ. His teachings are: “Love one 
another,” “Forgive your enemies,” “Return good for evil.” When 
we pick up the daily paper and read of the events in the civilized 
world, the very civilization that receives its raison d’étre from Christ 
and Christianity, we stand aghast at the boldness and number of 
crimes, a defiant revolt against the very power that brought us out of 
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the “land of Egypt.” Murder, theft, irreligion, even paganism again 
stalk the streets in broad daylight, and still we call our civilization 
Christian! It is presumption that cries to heaven for vengeance and 
yet there are but a few who study carefully the teachings of the Di- 
vine School-Master in an attempt to make life more livable with a 
certain amount of anticipation of that bliss promised to those who 
learn the lessons of the Teacher of mankind and keep them in their 
heart. 

Pére Grou’s lengthy treatise repeats the lessons taught in the 
school of Jesus Christ, and draws others lessons from them. Just a 
glance at the table of contents will convince the reader of this mon- 
umental work. Each “lesson,” and there are fifty-five of them, takes 
a phase of the teaching of Christ, beginning with “Penitence” and 
running through the gamut of Christian doctrine, including love of 
God, neighbor, the practice of self-denial, humility, patience, prayer, 
perseverance and all their subsidiary virtues. The words of the ven- 
erable author are embellished and beautified with the inspired words 
of Holy Writ, a quotation from the Sacred Scriptures beginning 
each “lesson.” 

The translator is to be commended for bringing to the English 


speaking public this excellent work in one volume. As Dom Roger 

Hudleston explains in the Introduction, this is the first complete 

translation of the most famous treatise from the pen of Pére Grou. 
=<. 


Saint Augustine: The Odyssey of His Soul. By Karl Adam. Translated 
by Dom Justin McCann. 65 pp. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 


In this excellent volume Karl Adam outlines a phychological 
study of the great St. Augustine from the time of his early youth 
when he was entangled in the morass of Manichaeism until his full 
emancipation years later when he emerged into the sunshine of 
Christianity as the outstanding psychologist of Catholic theologians. 
From his mother, St. Monica, Augustine learned those predisposi- 
tions which are requisite for the reception of Faith; but against that 
inheritance Augustine’s soul was for many years in bitter conflict. 
“How, considering the materiality of all being, are we to think of 
God’s being? Did God exist in infinite material extension, like an 
enormous sponge that has absorbed into itself all that is not God?” 
At any rate Augustine was convinced that God could not be conceived 
in human form and for that reason he was at this period very hostile 
to the Church which he thought defended the anthropomorphic con- 
ception of God as contained in the Old Testament. 
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Besides the problem concerning the manner of God’s existence 
there was that other problem concerning the origin of evil. “How are 
evil, sickness, sin and death to be reconciled with the existence of 
God? According to his materialistic presuppositions evil also was a 
material thing, a material substance. Could the good God have made 
it? Was it not rather the work of an evil demon?” Here again 
Augustine was bitterly at odds with the Church, for did not the 
Church emphatically ascribe moral evil, sin, to the free will of man? 
And, was not physical evil too, such as death and sickness, “at least 
mediately, derived from the misuse of free will, from Adam’s sin?” 
It is obvious that in a man in whom misguided passions burned so 
vehemently this teaching was calculated to arouse caustic opposition. 
For nine years in “that crude Eastern dualism,” Manichaeism—which 
attributed moral evil not to the misuse of man’s free will but rather 
to an evil principle that was in conflict with the God of lights—Au- 
gustine found an easy outlet for his unrestrained passions. 

Who is there, O God, who can resist the ordination of Thy 
Divine Providence! At length Augustine’s deep and sincere search 
for truth outweighed the insistence of his rebellious lower nature and 
thus in utter disgust he turned aside from Manichaeism. “Then came 
a study of the Aristotelian and the skeptical systems of thought 
which shook the very foundations of his Manichaeism” and plunged 
him into a state of abysmal melancholy. It was while he was in the 
slough of this despondency that he was called to Milan, in 384, as 
professor of rhetoric. While at Milan Augustine came in contact 
with the perspicacious and devout bishop, St. Ambrose, whose ser- 
mons at first merely deepened Augustine’s despair, but who later be- 
came a strong influence in the crisis of Augustine’s conversion. 

From out of that dark night of the soul into which materialistic 
philosophy had plunged him, Augustine was “redeemed through the 
reading of Neoplatonic writings” to which he now addressed himself 
voraciously. These writings brought to Augustine the concept of 
God, as a being of pure spirit, Being itself, the basis of an immu- 
table ideal-world. “The human soul, too, as organ and conveyor of 
immutable ideas was likewise purely spiritual.” Hence there was 
solved for Augustine that first staggering problem, namely, the man- 
ner of God’s existence. From this solution there followed logically 
the answer to that second harassing question, the origin of evil. For 
“since God, as the absolute truth and absolute reality is the fulness of 
being, is immutable, true being, therefore that which is not God, which 
is in antagonism to God, such as sin and evil, is not material nor even 
anything existent at all, but is essentially the lack of being and a fall- 
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ing away from being.” When delivered from Manichaeism Augustine 
immediately recognized Christianity as the true religion. But even 
so Augustine, due to his Neoplatonic readings, “still saw the Church 
through Neoplatonic eyes.” Consequently his life as a Christian is 
the story of a progressive deliverance from Neoplatonism into es- 
sential Catholicism, most fully exemplified in the change in his the- 
ology of the Redemption, the movement from something close to 
semi-Pelagianism to his full doctrine of Grace and the final concep- 
tion of the Church as the mystical body of Christ. C. 3. 


Man—Papers read at the 1931 Cambridge Summer School of Catholic 
Studies. Edited by the Rev. G. J. MacGillivray, M.A. 275 pp. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.50. 


The Cambridge (England) Summer School of Catholic Studies 
is indeed performing a highly commendable work. Since its incep- 
tion in 1921 as a development of the Catholic Bible Congress which 
was held that same year at Cambridge several series of lectures have 
been given and each subsequently published. These lectures are 
given by notable scholars from the secular and regular clergy. Their 
purpose, of course, is to explain various truths of the Catholic Faith, 
and they aim to bring about a better understanding and deeper ap- 
preciation of the sublime truths entrusted to the Catholic Church. 


The present volume comprises thirteen lectures by such eminent 
authorities as Archbishop Goodier, S.J., Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., Rev. 
Fulton Sheen, Rev. E. C. Messenger and others. The lectures under 
the general title Man deal with such subjects as the spirituality and 
immortality of the soul, Man—a substantial unit, the soul and its 
faculties, the meaning of “Creation,” the origin of Man in Genesis, 
Original Sin, the Redemption, etc. 


This series is in every way excellent. While it is true that the 
lectures in their technicality are quite above the comprehension of the 
average American Catholic layman, nevertheless the educated layman 
who aspires to know more about his religion (as indeed every Cath- 
olic layman should) will find here a rich treasure not only to 
elevate him spiritually but also to equip him with powerful weapons 
of attack when he is confronted in his office, in the factory, or on the 
street with that typical modern who repudiates spiritual values and 
labors under all kinds of false impressions as to just what the Cath- 
olic Church teaches. To the Catholic student pursuing theology or 
philosophy the lectures should prove helpful as supplementary read- 
ing to his text-books or Summa Theologica. 
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This volume of 1931 lectures comes forth as a manifestation of 
genuine scholarship, clear thinking and diligent study and preparation. 


J.J. c. 


Life of Mendel. By Hugo Iltis. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 315 
pp. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. $5.00. 


Scientific cautiousness often hides for decades the brilliancy of a 
theory and the genius of a man. Because he “disclosed an unknown 
land before the time was ripe,” Pater Gregor Mendel roamed the 
hinterland of science without thought of the trophy. But the archives 
of the Briinn Society for the Study of Natural Science disclosed 
mendelism. A pioneer became known and Pater Mendel wove his 
name in the central theme of biological research as the “Father of 
Heredity.” 

The patient “watching” of science and its delicacy in sorting 
theories is commendable. It is surprising, however, that no detailed 
biography of the great man, Mendel, appeared before Herr Iltis 
gathered in his short essays and articles, and fulfilled his promise to 
keep Mendel’s name in honor. Eden and Cedar Paul share with 
Doctor Iltis in giving us the background of a great theory,—the life 
of its author. 

Herr Iltis brings to his work the impedimenta of a scientist. He 
tempers this with a “native son’s’” knowledge and love. The result 
is expressed in a sympathetic picture of Mendel the Augustinian, the 
man, and the scientist. From the scanty material available, the 
author links the humble humanness of Mendel with his life as a re- 
ligious, teacher and experimenter. The so-called “flare” for smart 
biographical writing finds no place in the author’s careful erection of 
his monument to Mendel. But the reader may easily sense a sym- 
pathy which is understandable and fascinating because of its honesty. 

It is possible to divide Iltis’ biography into two parts: “Mendel 
The Youth” and “Mendel The Scientist.” From letters written to 
his home and to friends; from an understanding of the Austrian 
type, Mendel betrayed a singular affection. His early days of study 
were marked by the commendation of teachers and frequent periods 
of illness. Herr IItis intimates that these times of depression in the 
life of a poor student may have been mental and not physical. It 
betrays, however the delicate sensibility of Mendel the boy, whose 
poverty very nearly deprived him of an education. 

Mendel began his experiments in cross-fertilization following 
his entrance to the Altbriinn, the Augustinian Monastery at Briinn. 
Throughout his long term as a teacher, both at Olmiitz and the Brinn 
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Modern School, Mendel never lost sight of his experiments. His in- 
terest in the monastery garden amounted to infatuation. IItis paints 
a romantic picture of these endeavors and goes deeply into the exact 
technical procedure. In recording the fruitful search period of the 
Augustinian Mendel, Herr IItis uses the scientist’s own note books as 
authority. The chapter on “Crossings of the Pea” is more than a 
monograph on the Mendelian theory of heredity. To the scientist, 
or the student of science this part of Herr Iltis’ book should prove 
more than a textbook. To the lover of biography the dullness of un- 
familiar technicalities is more than offset by the character and pro- 
cedure of a romantic figure. 

Iltis definitely puts an end to the ever repeated argument that 
Darwin’s work incited Mendel to his own experiment and theory. 
Admitting that the Briinn monastery contained volumes of Darwin’s 
research, annotated by Mendel himself, the author writes: “Although 
Darwin’s publications were interesting and stimulating to Mendel 
from the first, it is a mistake to suppose (though this has often 
been maintained) that Mendel was incited to his own researches by 
his conviction of the incompleteness of Darwin’s theory. In refu- 
tation of such an idea it is enough to remind the reader that the first 
edition of the Origin of Species was not published until 1859, when 
Mendel had already been engaged on his experiments for several 
years. 

The influence that Nageli exercised upon Mendel swerved him 
from fully completing his work upon crossing the common garden 
pea. This would explain his later interest in meteorological studies. 
Iltis gives as much effort to the extraneous studies of the great Men- 
del as he does to the well known work of the Augustinian scientist 
in formulating the theory of heredity. The result is a complete 
picture. 

The Life of Mendel by Herr Iltis is to the student of biology 
only next in importance to his biological textbooks. To the lover of 
biography, the work is too important to be absent from his book- 


shelves. H.M.S. 
DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Who will sing to the satisfaction of all the beauties of motherhood! 
She is beautiful in her preparation for marriage, in her early maternal 
years, in her work of training the children to robustness of soul and body, 
in bidding them farewell as they leave the home for their places in the 
world and in her declining years waiting for the great reward that must 
be the lot of all good mothers. This is the theme of the little volume, The 
Beauties of Motherhood, by the Rt. Rev. Placidus Glogger, which has been 
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translated and adapted by the Rev. Ambrose Reger, O.S.B. The beauties 
of motherhood are simply the duties of motherhood, as the author points 
out in this message to womanhood. Dr. Glogger speaks from the wealth 
of his long stucy and accumulated experience gathered in directing souls. 
His language is unobtrusive, simple, encouraging, yet with a directness that 
comes from speaking plainly habitually. “Mother, be neither playmate 
nor tyrant but the representative of God,” is an example of the straight- 
forwardness of the author. He is sympathetic and understanding too. He 
invites the confidence of all his readers. Young women will be instructed 
by this little volume. Mothers will enjoy reading it. Grown-up sons and 
daughters will be inspired to greater nen for their mothers. For hus- 
bands too it bears a message. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, $1.00.) 

PASTORAL THEOLOGY: The use of small trying type and miserable 
paper will go far toward prejudicing the reader against the excellencies of 
the second volume of De Extrema Unctione, by the Reverend Felix Capello, 
S.J. This rather detailed study on Extreme Unction is intended for busy 
priests who, whilst they wish to know some historical, dogmatic and can- 
onical data connected with the practical aspects of the subject in order to 
make their preaching more fruitful and actual, still cannot afford the time 
to go through a long treatise such as that of Cardinal Van Rossum or that 
of the Jesuit Father Keon. This treatise, then, is full, very full, consider- 
ing its compass; it is direct in style and method of presentation. The 
author is always intent on being practical, envisaging every contingency 
that might arise with regard to the administration of the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. Perhaps he might have marshalled more dogmatic rea- 
soning in support of some of his statements. For the American priest the 
section having to do with Extreme Unction in the Oriental Church may 
prove of great value since members of these Oriental Churches in union 
with Rome are found in nearly all our larger cities though not always 
served by priests of their own respective rites. (Marietti, Turin, Italy. L. 15.) 

HISTORY: The Reformation, even to the student, is generally asso- 
ciated with the history of Germany, England and the northern countries, 
while Cranmer, Luther and Calvin are thought of as the reformers. Italy 
is, and has been, so thoroughly Catholic that an Italian “reformer” or 
“reformation” would seem to be a paradox. Yet Italy in the sixteenth 
century was not without her rebels and revolts, which some historians have 
been pleased to call the “reformation.” Every revolt has its leaders, some 
small, some great. It is with the leaders of the revolt in Italy that The 
Italian Reformers, 1534-1564, by Frederic C. Church, deals. Dr. Church 
with an unmistakable fairness and true historical mindedness takes up his 
subject. Delving into musty documents and ancient archives the author 
lays before the reader the lives and activities of Valdes, Ochino, Vermigli, 
Curione and others. These men ended their days in Ziirick, Basel, Geneva, 
or some other place outside their native land. Their work indeed was 
mostly of revolt against the politics and religion of their native Italy, and 
they were forced by their own affairs to seek refuge in other lands. It is 
to be regretted, however, that this work, the result of much painstaking 
research, is written with an unconscious lack of appreciation of things 
Catholic. (Columbia University Press, New York, $5.00.) 

The Free Negro Family, by E. Franklin Frazier, is a brief study of the 
cultural and economic factors in the history of the Negro family in Amer- 
ica. This work appears as part of the social research program which has 
been undertaken at Fisk University, in an attempt to establish the funda- 
mentals of the race problem in the United States on a scientific basis. The 
present study does not pretend to be comprehensive. It approaches the 
subject from the standpoint of the free Negro family in relation to the 
ecological system of slavery. The work is well annotated and includes a 
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bibliography. The increasing interest of the Negro in his own problems 
is a bright augury for the cultural future of the race in this country. (Fisk 
University Press, Nashville, $1.00.) 

HAGIOGRAPHY: St. Peter Canisius, who was a contemporary of 
saintly men during the religious maelstrom of Europe, comes to us as A 
Champion of the Church, by the Rev. William Reany, D.D. Peter Canisius 
was a scholarly man. He wrote numerous books, taught school in Cologne 
and Ingolstaadt and founded Fribourg College. He had the extreme honor 
of working under his founder, St. Ignatius of Loyola, and St. Francis 
Borgia, a superior. Both of these superiors commended Peter for his loyal, 
steadfast work in Catholic education. Pope Pius XI said that Peter “has 
become one of the creators of the Catholic press and especially of the 
Catholic periodical.” Declared a saint on the feast of the Ascension, May 
21, 1925, Peter received also the title of “Doctor of the Church.” Father 
Reany briefly sketches the life of St. Peter from his birth to his entry 
into the Society of Jesus. The best part of the book begins with Peter’s 
entry into the Society and continues to hold interest to the end. Father 
Reany shows that through St. Peter’s perfect obedience he was able to be 
a perfect “champion of the Church.” When directed to perform a task 
by a superior Peter was confident in himself only because he recognized in 
his superior the Will of God. Peter said, “I shall look upon myself in the 
house of God as none other than a beast of burden.” (Benziger Bros., New 
York, $1.50.) : 

A saint, strong enough to resist kings; humble enough to approach 
the bishopric on foot and in the habit of a Carthusian; wise enough to 
be termed “Sapientissimus!” Such is the subject of Joseph Clayton’s Saint 
Hugh of Lincoln. For the first time the authoritative Magna Vita S. 
Hugonis is harmonized with the other biographies of the Saint. The author 
of the new biography details a fascinating sketch of the youth, Hugh of 
Avalon, who was born in the twelfth century, “mother of the fruitful mid- 
dle ages.” The early life and education of Hugh under the tutelage of the 
Canons Regular at Villarbenoit, prepare one for the humble and saintly 
life of Hugh of the Grande Chartreuse. The lover of animals and the wise 
Procurator gave place to the Prior of Witham, then to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln. Bishop Hugh was more than a friend of kings, he was beloved by 
little children. Because miracle followed miracle at the tomb of St. Hugh, 
a petition was sent to the Pope for his canonization. The full process of 
the canonization and translation of the Saint is detailed by the author. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.90.) 

The “Isle of Saints and Scholars” has furnished the inspiration for in- 
numerable volumes, yet it is a perennial fountain, oft tapped but never 
depleted nor even perceptibly diminished. In The Irish Way, F. J. Sheed 
has compiled a book of some 340 pages, containing studies of holy Irish- 
men, written by authors of Irish blood. The result is an attractive, read- 
able book, portraying the lives of eighteen Irish men and women who were 
noted beyond the average for love of God. It does not purport to be a 
list of the eighteen best Irishmen, but, as the editor explains in his fore- 
word, “simply a list of good Catholics, who were Irish, from whom, there- 
fore, something might be learned of Irish Catholicity.” Each author chose 
his own subject and was therefore unhampered in the spontaneous enthusi- 
asm which characterizes an author writing on a favorite subject. The list 
begins logically with that name which is synonymous with Catholic Ireland 
—the great apostle St. Patrick, and it closes with one of our own day— 
scarce seven years in his grave—one whose holiness of life was peculiarly 
and typically Irish Catholic—Matt Talbot, the Dublin laborer. The list 
includes among others the martyred Archbishop, Blessed Oliver Plunkett, 
St. Lawrence O’Toole, Father Theobald Mathew, the Apostle of Temper- 
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ence, the World War Chaplain, Father William Doyle, S.J., as well as 
the famous foundresses, Catherine McAuley, Mary Aikenhead and Mar- 
garet Mary Hallahan. The authors, many of them well known, include, 
besides many ley men and women, secular priests, three Jesuits, a Vin- 
centian, a Capuchin, a Franciscan and a Dominican. A pleasing and help- 
ful feature is a map of Ireland, which enables the reader better to know 
the places mentioned in the course of the book. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York. $1.90.) 

Margaret Yeo, in St. Francis Xavier, has contributed another volume 
to the fast-growing list of well-written hagiography which has made the 
modern perusal of the lives of the saints not only a means of moral and 
spiritual uplift but an intellectual treat as well. The Apostle of the East 
appears as a lovable human character differing from other men only in 
the intensity of his zeal in God’s service. A map and continued chrono- 
logical references make it easy to follow the missionary activities of the 
saint in the Orient. To one familiar with the oriental mind Francis’ 
success would be incomprehensible if it were not remembered that it was 
God Who worked through him. A modern son of Ignatius, a missionary in 
India, after outlining present difficulties of language, culture and philos- 
ophy, writes, “It is no wonder that missionaries in the past sighed in relief 
when they found non-Hindu aboriginal tribes in the jungles willing to be 
converted for a little material help. It is no wonder, too, that many con- 
soled themselves by engaging in works of education, hoping to penetrate 
the masses slowly and so prepare the people for a movement of con- 
versions in some dim future centuries!” Imagine then the courage, the zeal, 
the sanctity of Francis Xavier who was among the first in the vineyard 
and who in the few short years allotted to him achieved so much. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, $2.25.) 

DEVOTIONAL, MEDITATIONS: My Convent Life, an adaptation 
from the German of the Rev. Karl Gerjal, by Sister Mary Maud, O.S.D., 
is a spiritual visit to the home of religious. The reader might imagine him- 
self entering the religious life and seeing his convent with its different 
apartments for the first time. Speaking in simple and direct language the 
author bids the reader reflect on each progressive step of his process 
through the convent from the threshold to the cloister garden and God’s 
Acre. Opening with a thought on the “Site of the Convent” and devoting 
several concluding chapters to questions connected with the government 
and life in the convent, Sister Mary Maud had produced a book that can 
be used by any religious the whole year through. Although this little 
volume seems to be written especially for Sisters, Brothers and Priests will 
find much food for thought in these considerations of the everyday affairs 
of the chosen ones. (Benziger Bros., New York, $1.00.) 

Meditation is difficult for those unaccustomed to it. However, in 
The Way of the Cross, by Romano Guardini, it is made easy. In short, 
clear sentences, the author draws for his readers a striking picture of each 
station. Then, with accuracy and beauty, he draws his conclusions. He 
shows how each station can be made to help us at some time in our lives. 
(Benziger Bros., New York, $0.75.) 

The Very Rev. Albert Power, S.J., the author of several popular books, 
has produced another volume with a wide variety of topics, The Maid of 
Lisieux and Other Papers. All the essays are spiritual, but one is bio- 
graphical, another apologetical, another historical, yet another liturgical. In 
the title paper the author exposes the secret of the Little Flower’s sanctity 
which is, at the same time, the secret of her great popularity. Father 
Power tells his readers how man was made and re-made by Love, how the 
Blessed Virgin is the Mediatress of all graces, how the truths of our Faith 
are secrets, secret “to the great unbelieving world,” secrets of success in 
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the one business that counts, how the triple Palace of the Lord is made 
up of the soul, the universe and the Eucharist, how the Society of Jesus 
is the fruit of the unearthly foresight of its holy founder, and how the 
Church keeps alive the memory of its loved ones by celebrating their anni- 
versaries with great solemnity. (Frederick Pustet Co., New York, $1.25.) 

Conscience, by Romano Guardini, presents three interconnected essays 
that deal with general problems of the inner life. “Conscience of the Good” 
defines conscience as “knowledge of the Good.” “Conscience and God” 
studies man’s response to God. “Conscience and Recollection” provides the 
practical side of this truly remarkable book inasmuch as it deals with the 
factors that may distort or deflect the conscience and with the training 
by which they may be remedied. (Benziger Bros., New York, $1.25.) 

FICTION: Original, exciting, Pigeon Irish, by Francis Stuart, takes 
you to the very heart of Ireland. In its pages the spirit of the Irish race 
has come to life. It is a strange, stirring story told in prose that glows 
with feeling and vitality. Pigeon Irish is a tale at once unusual and arrest- 
ing. Somewhere in the world a war is raging, a war between the old culture 
and the new. Ireland is the last outpost of the saner civilization. Is her 
mystic, individualistic, poetic spirit to be lost beneath the oncoming wave 
of rationalistic materialism? It is Catherine Arigho, a modern Catherine 
of Siena, who proposes the plan whereby the spirit of Ireland may be saved 
for future generations. Delicate symbolism and allegory combine to make 
the story a gem of its kind. The action is centered about three principals, 
a man and two women, and records the events of three days. The story 
moves rapidly, especially in the latter half of the book. Pigeon Irish is 
refreshingly new, a novel unique in aim and construction. Yet, several 
unnecessarily vivid passages, glossed over in the name of realism, prevent 
it from having a universal appeal. (The Macmillan Co., New York, $2.00.) 

John Owen has produced, in The Running Footman, a story of tender 
beauty. John Deere is engaged as footman to run before the carriage of 
Lord Bringle. Into his life comes the light, the warmth, the beauty of 
love, a love which makes bearable his physical suffering and the callous- 
ness of those about him. He loves one above him in station who is totally 
unaware of his devotion. At the same time he is loved by one of his own 
station—but is wholly unconscious of the fact. This strange tangle of un- 
requited loves reaches its climax in John’s last, spectacular run. The 
tyranny of love drives him to superhuman. effort. The restrained pathos 
of the concluding page is a witness to the superb artistry of Mr. Owen. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, $2.00.) 

Inviolable, by Helen M. Bulger, is a story of a modern marital muddle. 
Michael Reid was obsessed by family pride and possessed by a sister whom 
he loved, or at least listened to, more than his wife. Francis Desmond 
loved her Boston terrier more, we fear, than her husband. This combina- 
tion of elements mixed about as well as oil and water and prevented 
Michael and his wife from living “happily ever after.” Of course, there 
was another man. In fact, there generally is another man. Dr. Thurber 
treated Mrs. Reid’s health and then her heart. She regained her health 
but lost her heart. Mrs. Reid divorced her husband and then—“good” 
Catholic woman that she was—allowed the doctor to see her much too 
often. Her brother, Father Ambrose, objected to her scandalous actions 
but she, being a divorcee, knew best. Torn between the dilemma of unlaw- 
ful love and duty the heroine holds the reader’s interest to the very end. 
The Catholic discipline on marriage and “mixed” marriage is deftly woven 
into Inviolable. (Benziger Bros., New York, $1.50.) 

DRAMA: The most famous of the old Morality Plays, Everyman, is 
presented to us in a revised edition by Joseph Yanner, M.A., Dramatic Di- 
rector at St. Bonaventure’s College. Of all the Morality Plays, Everyman 
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alone has survived and jis still able to attract and hold interest. It treats 
of a universal subject and contains real drama. The original Everyman has 
undergone many changes. Texts have been so numerous and varied that 
the original idea ef the play has been lost. This present version aims to 
give the original idea in its original sense. Modern theatre-goers look 
upon Morality Plays as boresome and dull. This is no doubt due to our 
method of approach. Primarily intended as a means of teaching morals 
they should be produced as drama with the didactic idea secondary. In 
other texts of Everyman constant repetition of the theme has proved tire- 
some to the audience. In the present version this repetition has been elimi- 
nated. The language has been modernized. A new character, “Mother,” 
serves the dramatic purpose of introducing “Good Deeds” and also of 
exalting the character of “Everyman.” Finally, in this version a full de- 
scription of scenic effects, properties, music, etc., is given. High School 
and College dramatic societies will gladly welcome this present version. 
(The Allegany Citizen Automatic Press, Allegany, N. Y., 

Where’s Your Wife? by Thomas Grant Springer, Fleta Campbell 
Springer and Joseph Noel, is a mystery farce that should be welcomed by 
amateurs. The dialogue is bright and rapid, the situations are very funny, 
the characters varied and colorful. (Samuel French, New York, $0.50.) 

PAMPHLETS: In line with its splendid program the International 
Catholic Truth Society offers two more pamphlets as interesting and en- 
lightening as any it has produced in the past. A Doctor Speaks Out on 
Birth Control, by Edward C. Podvin, M.D., is a physician’s rebuttal to the 
principles advocating artificial birth control. Doctor Podvin’s thesis is that 
the practice is against natural and supernatural ethics, and consequently 
harmful to the whole human composite. He takes the words of Doctor S. 
Adolphus Knopf and refutes them one by one, thus strengthening his own 
logical viewpoint. This is a handy summary of an important topic—Doctor 
James Eamington Ward, representing the unbiased Protestant, and Father 
Francis Edwards, speaking for Catholicism, are the characters who carry 
on the discussion in the second pamphlet, A Dialogue on Mixed Marriages, 
by the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J. Thus presented the Church’s stand- 
point is brought out clearly and in an interesting ag — briefly 
treated the question is answered thoroughly. (Each, $0.10. 

MISCELLANEOUS: The popular Catholic Art + for 1933, is 
beautiful and useful: beautiful in its colorful collection of religious mas- 
terpieces, useful in its designation of feasts, fasts and holydays of the year. 
(Extension Press, Chicago.) 
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NRONICLE: 


ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Students of the Province extend their heartfelt sym- 
pathy and prayers to Very Rev. R. M. Burke, O.P., Rev. J. J. McLarney, 
O.P., and Rev. E. H. Schmidt, O.P., on the death of their fathers; and to 
Rev. J. G. Joyce, O.P., on the death of his mother; and to Rev. J. M. Sul- 
livan, O.P., on the death of his father who was also the grandfather of Rev. 
P. A. Skehan, O.P., and Rev. P. C. Skehan, O.P.; to Very Rev. W. G. 
Moran, O.P., Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P., and to Very Rev. M. J. Ripple, O.P., 
on the death of their sisters; and to Rev. J. H. Hartnett, O.P., on the 
death of his aunt. 














The Fathers and Students of the Province extend their sincere con- 
gratulations to the following Fathers who celebrate the Silver Anniversary 
of their ordination this year: Revs. J. A. Cowan, O.P., V. Piec, O.P., W. G. 
Scanlon, O.P., G. R. Scholtz, O.P., and H. J. Schroeder, O.P. 


Very Rev. V. R. Walker, O.P., has resigned his post as Prior of the 
Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill, to become professor of 
the la and 3a of St. Thomas at the Dominican House of Studies, Wash- 
ington. 


Rev. J. B. Affleck, O.P., has been assigned to St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Church, New York City, to take up his new duties in the Bureau of the 
Holy Name. Father Affleck was formerly chaplain of the Federal prisons 
of the District of Columbia and sub-master of students at the Dominican 
House of Studies, Washington. Rev. W. B. Murphy, O.P., succeeds him 
as sub-master of students, and Rev. R. P. Nuttall, O.P., as chaplain of the 
prisons. 


Very Rev. R. M. Burke, O.P., conducted the Community retreat at the 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, Sept. 9 to 19. 


During July and August Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., conducted a course 
known as the Preacher’s Institute, at the Catholic University, Washington. 


At the close of the summer School of the Catholic University, Rev. 
G. B. Stratemeier, O.P., gave the sister’s retreat. 


Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., will give the annual retreat of the 
Benedictine Fathers at the Priory of St. Anselm, Washington. 


Rev. J. S. Considine, O.P., gave retreats to the Dominican Sisters at 
St. Catherine’s, Ky., Watertown, Mass., and Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Fathers of the Southern Mission Band conducted the following 
retreats and special devotions during the summer: 

Rev. J. B. Hughes, O.P., gave retreats to the Dominican Sisters at St. 
Cecilia Convent and St. Mary’s Orphanage, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Rev. Ambrose Smith, O.P., gave retreats to the Dominican Sisters of 
the Sick Poor at St. Joseph’s Motherhouse, New York City; Dominican 
Convent, Hampton Bay, L. I.; to the Holy Cross Sisters at Holy Cross 
Academy, Wasnington, D. C.; and to the Dominican Sisters at Sacred 
Heart Academy, Madison, Wis. 

Rev. B. C. Murray, O.P., assisted in conducting a perpetual Novena in 
honor of the Little Flower, at St. Teresa’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., conducted a Novena in honor of St. Anne 
at St. Paul’s Shrine, Cleveland, Ohio, and gave retreats to the Dominican 
Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary at Catonsville, Md., to the Holy Cross Sis- 
ters at Sacred Heart Academy, Fort Wayne, Ind., to the Dominican Sis- 
ters at Bethlehem Academy, Faribault, Minn., and to the Sisters of Chris- 
tian Charity at St. Elizabeth Convent, Detroit, Mich. 


The following changes have been made at St. Joseph’s Priory, Som- 
erset, Ohio: 

Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., was elected Prior on Tuesday, May 17; 

Very Rev. R. W. Farrell, O.P., was appointed Sub-Prior on Aug. 18; 

Very Rev. C: A. Drexelius, O.P., has been appointed Master of Students. 

Rev. J. C. Nowlen, O.P., has been appointed Lector Primarius. 


Very Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P., conducted a retreat at the Mother- 
house of the Dominican Sisters in Springfield, Ill, from June 13 to 20. 
Father Drexelius also conducted the annual retreat at St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio, Aug. 7 to 16. 


The following students of St. Joseph’s Priory made their solemn pro- 
fession into the hands of the Very Rev. Prior on Tuesday, Aug. 16: Rev. 
Bros. Thomas Aquinas Murphy, O.P., Joseph Hoppe, O.P., Mark Egan, 
O.P., Aquinas Hinnebusch, O.P., Matthew Osbourne, O.P., Albert Mussel- 
man, O.P., Leo Novacki, O.P., Celestine McGregor, O.P., Hyacinth Scheerer, 
O.P., Timothy Condon, O.P., Ambrose Sullivan, O.P., Francis Nash, O.P., 
Raymond Dillon, O.P., Bernard Sheridan, O.P., Louis Scheerer, O.P., 
Joachim Smith, O.P., Fidelis Anderson, O.P., Clement Della Penta, O.P., 
and Damian Schneider, O.P., on Thursday the 18th, Jordan Dwyer, O.P., on 
Tuesday, Sept. 6, Eugene Hyde, O.P., on Sunday, Sept. 11, Pius Alger, O.P., 
on Thursday, Sept. 15, Lawrence Hunt, O.P., Rev. Bro. Gregory Maguire, 
O.P., who is under treatment at St. John Sanitarium, Springfield, Ill, re- 
newed his simple profession on Aug. 16. 


His Excellency, George White, Governor of Ohio, was the speaker at 
the Commencement Exercises of Aquinas High School, June 7. Ninety- 
nine young men were graduated on this occasion. 


Commencement addresses were delivered by Rev. B. B. Myers, O.P., 
principal of Aquinas High School at the Convent of the Good Shepherd, 
Columbus; by Rev. P. G. Corbett, O.P., at St. Joseph’s Academy, Colum- 
bus; and by Rev. W. C. Meehan, O.P., at St. Joseph’s High School, Iron- 
ton, Ohio. 


Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O.P., conducted the annual retreat for the 
Community of Aquinas High School, Sept 4 to 10. 


Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., has been appointed Prefect of the depart- 
ment of Aquinas High School known as the Apostolic School. His assistant 
will be Rev. R. J. Dewdney, O.P. 
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Revs. D. M. Della Penta, O.P., and C. W. Sadlier, O.P., have been as- 
signed to the faculty of Aquinas High School. 


The Holy Name Society of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York 
City, under the direction of Rev. D. H. Barthelemy, O.P., had a thousand 
men in line for the recent Holy Name parade. The charter members of 
the Society rode in an automobile as a special feature on this occasion. 


The new flooring of green marble is now being laid in the baptistry of 
St. Vincent Ferrer’s, New York City. 


Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P., conducted a retreat at St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
in honor of St. Anne. 


Revs. J. J. McLarney, O.P., T. M. McGlynn, O.P., L. H. Fitzgerald, 
O.P., J. B. Taylor, O.P., and V. F. McManus, O.P., gave the Novena in 
honor of St. Dominic at St. Vincent Ferrer’s. 


; The First Commencement Exercises of Fenwick High School, Oak 
Park, Ill, were held on June 7. Twenty-two graduates received their 
diplomas. 


. The annual retreat for the faculty of Fenwick High School was con- 
ducted by Rev. F. O’Neill, O.P., June 10 to 19. 


Eight new professors have been assigned to the Fenwick staff, while 
two of last year’s faculty have been assigned to parish work. The new 
members are the Revs. M. M. Nugent, O.P., C. M. Daley, O.P., A. M. 
O'Connor, O.P., D. M. Van Rooy, O.P., G. G. Conway, O.P., R. G. Quinn, 
O.P., C. M: Graham, O.P., and J. A. Murtaugh, O.P. Rey. J. F. Beever, 
O.P., has been transferred to Holy Name Church, Philadelphia; and Rev. 
J. J. Murphy, O. P., has been assigned to St. Raymond’s Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


On Sept. 1, Rev. Thomas aK. Reilly, O.P., was stationed at St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer’s Priory, New York, after completing the following engage- 
ments: May 26, Buffalo, N. Y., a public novena in honor of the Sacred 
Heart at the Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary; July 17 to 25, annual 
retreat for the Cloistered Dominican Nuns at Cincinnati, Ohio; July 26 to 
Aug. 4, a public novena preparatory to the feast of St. Dominic at the 
Convent Hall of the Sisters of St. Dominic, Philadelphia; Aug. 6 to 15, an- 
nual retreat for the Good Shepherd Sisters, Hartford, Conn.; Aug. 22 to 
27, annual retreat for the Good Shepherd School at Mount St. Florence, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


The Very Reverend Provincial has made the following changes: Very 
Reverend S. R. Brockbank, O.P., after more than three decades of the 
most faithful and exemplary service, has retired from the active work of 
the missions and has been named Chaplain to the Dominican Sisters at St. 
Catherine, Ky.; Rev. D. A. Wynne, O.P., has been placed in charge of 
special retreats in the Middle West; Rev. J. D. Walsh, O.P., has been 
transferred from the Southern to the Eastern Mission Band. Revs. T. H. 
Sullivan, O.P., R. B. Johannsen, O. P., A. C. Therres, O.P., A. M. McCabe, 
O.P., and F. D. Gilligan, O.P,, comprise the new personel of the Eastern 
Mission Band. Rev. G. P. Thamm, O. P., has been transferred from St. 
Louis Bertrand’s Priory, Louisville, Ky., to St. Mary’s Priory, New Haven, 
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Conn. Rev. C. M. Rooney, O.P., has returned from China and will be 
stationed at St. Louis Bertrand’s, Louisville. Revs. J. C. Kearney, O.P., 
and A. M. Driscoll, O.P., have been appointed to the teaching staff of the 
Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. Rev. E. B. Leary, O.P., 
is stationed at St. Vincent Ferrer’s, New York, as assistant. Rev. J. M. 
Routh, O. P., has been assigned as assistant to Rev. L. E. Hughes, O.P., in 
foreign Mission work. Rev. V. R. Hughes, O.P., was sent from the House 
of Studies, River Forest, to St. Joseph’s College, Adrian, Mich., where he 
will teach philosophy and history. Rev. J. L. Callahan, O.P., has been 
appointed Lector Primarius at the House of Studies, River Forest. 


The Very Reverend Provincial, accompanied by Very Rev. J. W. 
Owens, O.P., Regent of Studies of the Province, recently sailed on a tour 
of the Dominican Chinese Missions. During the Provincial’s absence, Very 
Rev. W. G. Moran, O.P., is Vicar Provincial. 


Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, O.P., and Rev. J. L. Pastorelli, O.P., 
recently left for Rome, Italy, to attend the formal opening of the Convent 
¢ — Domenico e Sisto which has been remodeled to house the Collegio 

ngelico. 


Revs. D. M.. Ross, O.P., and P. A. Skehan, O.P., have sailed for Europe, 
Father Ross going to Paris for advance studies in French, and Father 
Skehan to join the professorial staff of the University of Freibourg, 
Switzerland. Rev. E. P. Emmans, O.P., has gone to Jerusalem for advanced 
Biblical studies at St. Stephen’s. 


Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., will conduct the Community retreat at the 
House of Studies, River Forest. 


Rev. L. E. Hughes, O.P., conducted retreats for Dominican Sisters at 
Caldwell, N. J., and at Maryknoll, and Newburgh, N. Y. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


Fr. A. Healy, O.P., conducted the novena in honor of St. Anne at 
Sacred Heart Church, Sacramento, Calif, 


Frs. R. A. Lewis and Gerard Martin, O.P., delivered the sermon for the 
novena in honor of St. Anne at St. Mary’s Church, Oakland, Calif. 


Fr. Thuente, O.P., was selected this year to give retreats to various 
groups of Priests and Sisters of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Frs. Valbueno, Cuesta and Rodriquez, O.P., of the Philippine Province, 
who, during the past two years have been attending courses at the Uni- 
versity of California, sailed Friday, Aug. 12, for Manila. 


Fr. Leo Hofstee, O.P., is now at the House of Studies at Oakland, 
Calif., where he will complete his course in Theology. Fr. Hofstee only 
recently returned from the East where, for the past two years, he had 
been pursuing his priestly studies. Fr. Hofstee was ordained to the priest- 
hood on May 20th, at St. Dominic’s Church in Washington, D. C. 
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SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On May 30, Mother Matilde, who is principal of the convents in Puerto 
Rico, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of her religious profession. Mother 
Matilde was one of the first to volunteer for the Missions in Puerto Rico 
when the Holy Father asked the Congregation of the Holy Cross to take 
over the field in 1909. 

Among the passengers to arrive on the S.S.Saturnia in May were the 
Rev. Mother Mary John Evangelista, O.P., Mother General of the Sisters 
of Holy Cross Convent, and her companion, Mother Mary Cecilia, Mistress 
of Novices of the Portuguese Province of the Congregation. 

Mother General spent a few days with the Sisters of Holy Cross Con- 
vent making a visitation of their hospitals. She was delighted with her 
reception at St. Catherine’s Hospital and the splendid work of the Sisters. 
Both she and her companion marveled at the size, beauty and perfection 
of Mary Immaculate Hospital, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Mother General planned to spend a great part of her time in America 
visiting convents of her Congregation in Wisconsin, Oregon and California. 
From California Mother General planned to proceed to Brazil, S. A., where 
there are four institutions under her care. Mother General spent eleven 
years in Brazil previous to her election to the generalate of her Congre- 
gation. Mother General is a sister to the Archbishop of Vi’la Real, Portugal. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudeon, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Since the last issue of Dominicana four Sisters of the Communities 
passed to their eternal reward, Sister M. Clare on April 30, Sister M. 
Camilla on June 16, Sister M. Florian on July 1 and Sister M. Rosita on 
July 10. May their souls rest in peace. 

A Community retreat was given at Holy Rosary Convent in New York 
City by the Rev. Quitman F. Beckley, O.P., and at the Mother House in 
Newburgh, N. Y., by the Rev. J. S. Considine, O. P. 

At a ceremony of first profession of vows at Mt. St. Mary the Rev. 
Thomas McDonnell, Diocesan Director of the Propagation of the Faith, 
gave the sermon. At the investiture closing the Community retreat the 
Most Rev. John J. Dunn, D.D., V.G., presided and gave a splendid ex- 
hortation. 

On June 27, Bishop Dunn presided at the Commencement Exercises 
of the Academy. The address was given by the Rev. Francis Campbell, 
LL.D., former President of Cathedral College. 


Convent of St. Catherine, Racine, Wisconsin 


The Rev. Dominic McShane, O.P., conducted two of the annual re- 
treats during the summer. 

On the feast of St. Dominic nineteen postulants received the habit of 
St. Dominic and ten novices pronounced their first vows. 

On August 5, fourteen Sisters made their final profession. 

On August 15, Sisters Mary Alexia Reuter, Regina Reuter, Marcella 
Wachter and Bernadette Maerz celebrated the Golden Jubilee of their 
religious profession. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


Sister Wilhelmina Ruperti, a teacher at Albertus Magnus College, died 
on June 21, following an illness of ten days. For the past ten years Sister 
Wilhelmina has been an instructor of German at the College and also has 
instructed in French. 
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Sister Isabel, who has been President of the College for the past 
three years, and Sister Dolorita, who has been Dean during the same 
period, have been reappointed to their respective offices for the next three 
years. 

The Sisters’ retreat was given from August 4 until August 13 by the 
Rev. W. P. Doane, O.' 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, Mission San Jose, Calif. 


The annual retreat for young ladies, from June 3 to 6, was conducted 
by the Rev. Father McFadden, S.J. 

Annual retreats for the Sisters were given at the Immaculate Con- 
ception Convent, San Francisco, by the Rev. W. S. McDermott, O.P.; at 
St. Dominic’s Convent, Portland, Ore., by the Rev. Aquinas McDonnell, 
O.P.; and at the Motherhouse, Mission San Jose, by the Rev. Cyprian 
McDonnell, O.P. A second retreat at the Motherhouse was under the 
direction of the Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P. 

On the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul eleven postulants received the 
habit of St. Dominic and thirteen novices pronounced their first vows. A 
feature of the double ceremony was that the celebrant of the Missa 
Cantata and the three acolytes were brothers of four of the young Sisters. 
Bro. Humbert, F.S.C., a brother of one of the Sisters, was present in the 
sanctuary. The ceremonies were presided over by the Rev. Cyprian Mc- 
Donnell, O.P., who was assisted by the Rev. Robert Lindsay, O.P. 

Summer School opened on June 27 with an attendance of 110 Sisters. 

Ten Sisters had the happiness of celebrating their Silver Jubilee of 
profession on the feast of our Holy Father, St. Dominic. 

On August 12, five Sisters pronounced their final vows. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, Convent of St. Joseph, New York, N. Y. 


On June 10, at the close of the annual retreat which was conducted 
by the Rev. Ambrose Smith, O.P., five young ladies were invested in the 
habit of St. Dominic, three novices pronounced their first vows and six 
Sisters renewed their vows. The Most Rev. John J. Dunn, D.D., V.G.,, 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, presided at the ceremony. The Rev. 
Thomas J. McDonnell, Secretary to his Excellency, preached the sermon 
for the occasion. 

A second retreat given at the Sisters’ vacation house at Hampton 
Bay, N. Y., was conducted by the Rev. Ambrose Smith, O.P. 

Sister M. Veronica was called to her eternal reward on August 5. 
May her soul rest in peace. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


On July 2, the feast of Our Lady’s Visitation, Sister Mary of the Holy 
Angels celebrated the Silver Jubilee of her religious profession. The High 
Mass was sung by the Very Rev. Justin McManus, O.P., Prior of the 
Dominican House of Studies in Washington, cousin of the jubilarian. His 
brother, the Rev. V. F. McManus, O.P., preached the sermon for the occa- 
sion. Present in the sanctuary were the Rev. H. L. Martin, the Rev. 
Reginald Craven, O.P., and the Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P. The jubilarian was 
the happy recipient of the Holy Father’s blessing. 

The solemn public novena in honor of St. Dominic was conducted by 
the Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P., and the Rev. Reginald Craven, O.P. Devo- 
tions consisted of a sermon on the life of St. Dominic, Rosary, hymn in 
honor of St. Dominic, veneration of his relic and Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. 
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On August 4, the feast of St. Dominic, Solemn High Mass was cele- 
brated by the Rev. Innocent Dressel, O.M.C., Pastor of the Franciscan 
Church, Camden. The Rev. Father Andrew assisted him as deacon and 
the Rev. Roch Hofman as subdeacon. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Reginald Craven, O.P. ; 


At the American Foundation of the Sisters, Rome, Italy 

On May 10, the Community had the honor of a visit from His Excel- 
lency, Mar Ivanios, Archbishop of Betany, India. On May 21, His Excel- 
lency celebrated Mass in the Perpetual Rosary Chapel and gave Holy 
Communion according to the Eastern Rite. Seventy-five Barnabite Fathers 
and the students of St. Antonia Zaccario’s College, which adjoins the 
Monastery grounds, were present for the Mass. Later in the day the 
Archbishop gave an interesting and edifying account of his coming into 
the True Fold and his many experiences in India. 

The Octave of special prayer, ordered by His Holiness for the whole 
world, was observed each day by a Holy Hour with the singing of the 
Veni Creator, the Miserere and the Litany of the Sacred Heart. 

On June 16, the Rev. Augustine Leduc, O.P., who has been Profes- 
sor of Canon Law and Vicar at Ss. Domenico and Sisto, paid a visit to the 
Community before returning to Canada. 

The Very Rev. T. F. Conlon, O.P., National Director of the Holy 
Name Society, the Very Rev. P. A. Maher, O.P., Prior of St. Catherine’s, 
New York, and the Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P., visited the Community. 

Dominican Sisters from Newburgh, N. Y., and Franciscan Sisters from 
St. Agnes Hospital in Philadelphia visited the community. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 

On May 12, the beloved Sister Amanda passed to her eternal reward. 
Just two days before Sister had celebrated her Silver Jubilee. May her 
soul rest in peace. 

On August 22, at the close of a ten day retreat conducted by the Rev. 
R. F. Larpenteur, O.P., six novices pronounced their temporary vows and 
seven Sisters made their final profession. The Most Rev. Augustus J. 
Schwertner, Bishop of the diocese, presided at the ceremonies. A large 
number of visiting clergy was present for the ceremonies. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 

On the feast of St. Dominic a Solemn High Mass was sung in the Sis- 
ters’ Chapel. The celebrant was the Rev. Camillus Lillis, O.F.M., who 
was assisted by the Rev. Father Kevin, C.P., as deacon and the Rev. 
Justinian McLoughlin, C.P., as subdeacon. 

On the feast of the Sacred Heart the Rev. A. A. Sibila, O.P., conducted 
the Holy Hour for the Sisters. 

During the months of May and June the Sisters were privileged to 
have Mass celebrated in their Chapel by the following newly ordained 
priests, the Rev. Jordan Fanning, O.P., the Rev. Cajetan Reilly, O.P., and 
the Rev. Norbert Reynolds, O.P. 


St. Joseph’s College and Academy, Adrian, Michigan 
On July 30, after an illness of several months Sister M. Eucharia 
Reilly passed to her eternal reward in the sixteenth year of her religious 
profession. May her soul rest in peace. 
On August 2, twenty-three postulants received the habit and sixty 
novices made profession in Holy Rosary Chapel. The ceremonies, which 
were attended by nearly seventy priests from various dioceses, were pre- 
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sided over by the Rev. John M. Doyle, D.D., Chancellor of Detroit Dio- 
cese. Solemn High Mass was sung by the Rev. J. J. McCabe of Detroit 
of whose parish fourteen of the postulants and novices had been former 
members. The sermon was preached by the Rev. C. M. Winters of Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

The feast of St. Dominic was made memorable by the celebration of 
the Silver Jubilee of eleven members of the Community. The jubilarians 
were: Sr. M. Beatrice, Sr. M. Emily, Sr. M. Angelica, Sr. M. Louis, Sr. 
M. Reynold, Sr. M. Loretta, Sr. M. Concepta, Sr. M. Borromeo, Sr. M. 
Wenceslaus, Sr. M. Bonaventure and Sr. M. Pauline. The Very Rev. 
Msgr. W. J. Kinsella of Chicago, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. J. Mies of Detroit, 
and thirteen priests were present on the occasion. 

The Rev. Frahcis Vander Heyden, O.P., conducted the second annual 
retreat for the Sisters from August 5 to 12. 

Several additions have been made to the College teaching staff for the 
coming year. The Rev. Vincent R. Hughes, O.P., S.T.Lr., Ph.D., will be 
head of the department of history and the Rev. Carroll Deady, Ph.D., of 
Ypsilanti, Mich., will assume charge of the department of education. Fa- 
ther Hughes comes to Adrian from the Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Ill, Father Deady spent the past year teaching at Notre 
Dame University. 


St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 

At the closing of the first retreat, conducted by the Rev. A. B. Fox, 
S.J., two postulants received the habit of St. Dominic. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. L. J. Kavanagh of New Orleans presided at the ceremony. Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament was given by the Rev. H. J. Jacobi. 

On June 13, The Rev. Herman J. Jacobi, a former pupil of the Sisters, 
celebrated his First Mass in the convent chapel. Six priests and nineteen 
seminarians were present for the Mass. After Mass Father Jacobi gave 
his blessing to the Community and friends. 

Srs. M. Antoninus Smyth and Gabriel Lynch attended the Eucharistic 
Congress in Dublin. 

A Scholarship in honor of St. Albert the Great has been offered to all 
the Catholic high schools, for a two year normal course, or a four year 
college course. 

Srs. M. Clare and M. Bernardina were delegates to the Sodality con- 
vention in Chicago. 

Mother Mary Catherine Delany was elected Mother General during 
the General Elective Chapter held in July. 

The degree of Master of Arts was conferred on Sr. M. Michael Hayes, 
and Sr. Peter Casteix by Notre Dame University, Ind.; and on Sr. M. 
Cecelia by Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

The degree of Bachelor of Music was conferred on Sr. John Kennedy 
by H. Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane University. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on Sr. Dominica Mc- 
Evoy, Sr. Adelaide Killelea, Sr. Alphonsus Guidry, Sr. Thomas Fogarty, 
Sr. Austin Cauvin and Sr. Rita Melanson by Loyola University; and on 
Sr. Reginald Warner by the Peabody Teachers Training College, Nashville. 

Among notable visitors at the College were the Very Rev. Richard M. 
Vaquero, O.P., Provincial of the Philippine Islands, the Rev. Francis Noval, 
O.P., socius to the Provincial, the Very Rev. E. Perez, O.P., Vicar Pro- 
vincial, the Rev. W. Martin, O.P., and the Very Rev. P. Lumbreros, O.P. 

On August 4, at the close of the second retreat, which was conducted 
by the Rev. R. F. Larpenteur, O.P., seven young ladies entered the Com- 
munity as postulants. 
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On August 5, seven Sisters made their final profession. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. L. J. Kavanagh presided at the profession. Benediction was given 
by the Very Rev. Richard Vaquero, O.P. Twenty priests were present in 
the sanctuary. 

On August 9, four Sisters pronounced their first vows. The Most 
Rev. John W. Shaw presided at the ceremony. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


On May 24, Sister M. Therese pronounced her temporary vows. The 
Rt. Rev. B. G. Traudt, V.G., presided at the ceremony and preached. He 
was assisted by the Rev. R. E. Weis. The chanting of Compline was pre- 
sided over by the Rev. F. C. Wahle, O.P. Several members of the Clergy 
were present. Solemn Benediction closed the ceremony. 

On the feast of St. Dominic, Solemn High Mass was celebrated by the 
Rev. Fr. Conrad, O.M.Cap. He was assisted by the Rev. O. Boenki, P.S.M., 
as deacon, and by the Rev. Fr. Romuald, O.S.Cist., as subdeacon. An in- 
spiring sermon was delivered by Father Boenki, Superior of the Pallotine 
Fathers. The Rev. A. Miller, S.P.P., was present at the Mass. 

The Blessed Sacrament was exposed for the day on the feast of St. 
Dominic. Many friends, Tertiaries from the Chapters of the city and the 
Sisters venerated the bone relic of St. Dominic presented to them. A re- 
newal of vows took place in the Sisters’ Choir. 


Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, Calif. 

On July 9, the feast of St. John of Gorcum and his Companions, a choir 
postulant was clothed in the white habit of St. Dominic, receiving the name 
of Sr. Marie Aimée of Jesus. The ceremony, which was presided over 
by the Very Rev. J. B. Connolly, O.P., followed the singing of Solemn 
Vespers. The Very Rev. Thomas Dowling, O.M.Cap., preached an elo- 
quent sermon on the beauty and efficacy of the life of a comtemplative 
nun. Present for the ceremony were two Dominican Fathers, two Fran- 
ciscan Fathers and the Rev. Chaplain of the Monastery. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Galveston, Texas 


On August 4, the fiftieth anniversary of the coming of the Dominican 
Sisters to Texas was celebrated at the Sacred Heart Convent. Solemn 
High Mass, coram episcopo, was sung in the convent at six o'clock. His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, D.D., LL.D., delivered 
an eloquent and inspiring sermon in which he expressed his own personal 
gratitude, and in the name of the people of the diocese thanked the Sis- 
ters for their loyal deyotedness to the cause of Catholic Education in 
Texas. Many of the Sisters who composed the choir were formerly pupils 
at the various schools of the Sisters of Sacred Heart Convent. 

At St. Mary’s Cathedral, Pontifical High Mass was celebrated by the 
Most Rev. Christopher E. Byrne in the presence of a large number of 
visiting clergy and Sisters from New York, Chicago, Kansas and other 
cities, members of the Dominican Community, and a large congregation 
of former pupils, patrons and friends of the Sisters. The choir was com- 
posed of former pupils of the Sisters under the direction of Mrs. John 
Tiernan Connolly, who was one of the first pupils of Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy. The Rev. Michael J. Hurley, formerly a pupil of the Sisters, de- 
livered a masterful sermon in which he reviewed the works of the Sis- 
ters in Texas and the success that marked their every undertaking. 

Solemn Benediction was given by His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Christopher E. Byrne, in the evening from an open air altar in the inner 
quadrangle of the convent. 
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Through the kindness of Cardinal Friihwirth, O.P., the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary granted a plenary indulgence for all the members of the Community. 
e Papal Benediction, the kind letters and congratulatory messages 
from His Excellency, the "Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States; Their Eminences, Cardinal O'Connell, Car- 
dinal Hayes, Cardinal Dougherty; Their Excellencies, the Most Rev. 
Arthur J. Drossaerts, D.D., Archbishop of San Antonio and the Most Rev. 
John J. Cantwell, D.D., Bishop of Los Angeles and San Diego; and nu- 
merous other friends, both clerical and lay, afforded the Sisters great 
happiness and made the Jubilee one of their cherished memories. 

A very excellent book, commemorating the Golden Jubilee, has been 
compiled for the Sisters. It briefly sums up the foundation, the activities 
and the progress of the Sisters in Texas. 

On Aug. 15, four Sisters made their final profession and one pro- 
nounced her first vows. 

Sister M. Andrew Jackson received her Master of Arts degree from 
Notre Dame University and Sister M. Perpetua Earthman received her 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the University of Texas. 

During the summer Liturgical music was taught at St. Agnes Academy. 
Summer school classes were also conducted at Sacred Heart Academy. 

In the State Latin Tournament high honors were won by the students 
of St. Agnes Academy and St. Anthony’s in each of the four years of 
High School Latin. 

In a state wide Historical contest Miss Emmie Craddock of St. Agnes 
Academy was awarded a silver cup for her Historical Essay. Her subject 
was “The Dominican Sisters in Texas.” 

On August 20, four Sisters left for San Antonio to take charge of a 
school for Mexican children in a parish under the care of the Spanish 
Dominican Fathers. 


St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 


On June 9, Sister M. Raphael Ormsby departed this life in the forty- 
seventh year of her religious profession. May her soul rest in peace. 

On June 10, Sister Mary Luke Truman received her degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in Education from the Art Institute, Chicago. 

Sister M. Alma, O.P., Ph.D., of Newburgh, N. Y., conducted a class in 
Primary Methods at the summer session of the St. Cecilia Normal School. 

Miss Anna Blance McGill of Lousiville, Ky., well known Catholic 
gg and lecturer, gave a series of lectures at St. Cecilia Academy in 
uly 

Sister Annunciata and Sister Margaret attended the Convention of 
the National Catholic Educational Association held in Cincinnati in June. 
Sister Scholastica and Sister Fidelis attended the biennial Convention of 
yo International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, held in Denver, in 
August. 

On August 30, the following Sisters pronounced their final vows: Sr. 
Alphonsus Hennenfent, Sr. Cecilia Lynch, Sr. Dominica Gobel, Sr. M. 
Clement Temme, Sr. Cornelia Brew, Sr. Louise Marie Roesslein, and Sr. 
M. Carmel King. Sr. Ignatius Gasser pronounced temporary vows. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


On August 8, a se Departure Ceremony was held at the Mother- 
house, Maryknoll, N. Y., for ten Sisters assigned to South China, the 
Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Maryknoll Sisters at work in the Hawaiian Islands now number over 
fifty. They are engaged chiefly in teaching activities and have among 
their pupils many Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos and Koreans. 
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St. Paul’s Hospital, under the direction of the Maryknoll Sisters, now 
has a Social Service Department which is doing much for the hundreds of 
poor in the older sections of Manila. Daily the Sisters with nurses from 
the Hospital visit the poor, treating their ills in their homes and recom- 
mending those seriously sick to go to the hospital dispensary. Their serv- 
ices among the poor are gratis. The Sisters find opportunity for a con- 
siderable amount of missionary work in connection with St. Paul’s Social 
Service Department. 

The Maryknoll Sisters, whose official title is, “The Foreign Mission 
Sisters of Saint Dominic,” are soon to have a cloistered branch. This 
cloistered group will live according to the regulations of the Second Order 
of Saint Dominic and will occupy temporarily an enclosure on the grounds 
of the Motherhouse, Maryknoll, N. Y. Later a separate wing for the 
cloistered branch will be added to the Motherhouse, where there will then 
be Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. The purpose of this 
cloistered branch will be to assist with perpetual prayer the labors of all 
missioners, and in particular the work of the Maryknoll priests, Auxiliary 
Brothers, and Sisters in this country, the Islands of the Pacific and East- 
ern Asia. 

Cloistered communities of the Maryknoll Sisters will later be founded 
in the mission fields themselves, where their influence will be powerful. 
The contemplative life has a strong attraction for the Chinese and they 
have a special aptitude for it. 

The Maryknoll Sisters, the only foreign mission Sisterhood founded 
in the United States, now number nearly five hundred. The Congrega- 
tion considers this founding of a cloistered branch a vital step in the de- 
velopment of their foreign mission activities. 


Saint Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

The Very Rev. Edward G. Fitzgerald, O.P., conducted the Sisters’ 
first retreat from June 20 to 27. 

The Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P., conducted the second retreat for the 
Sisters from July 26 to August 4. 

The feast of St. Dominic was observed by the celebration of Solemn 
High Mass, at which the Rev. W. J. Olson, O. P., was celebrant, the Rev. 
V. F. Kienberger, O.P., of Detroit, was deacon, the Rev. H. J. Schroeder, 
O.P., of River Forest, Ill., was subdeacon, and the Rev. J. D. Kavanaugh, 
O.P., Chaplain at the Convent, was Master of Ceremonies. Following the 
Mass Father Kavanaugh presided over the ceremony of reception for 
twenty young ladies. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas V. Shannon, of Chicago, 
preached the sermon. 

On August 5, following a High Mass celebrated by the Rev. H. J. 
Schroeder, O.P., twenty-six novices made their first profession and forty- 
five Sisters pronounced their final vows. 

On August 6, High Mass was sung by the Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P., 
for four golden jubilarians who on August 4 had completed their fiftieth 
year in the religious life. 

The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Provincial of the St. Joseph’s 
Province, and the Very Rev. J. W. Owens, O.P., were welcome guests on 
August 29, while en route to China. 


Monastery of the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Rev. G. G. Herold, O.P., has been acting as Chaplain for the 
summer months. 
August 5, two Sisters made their profession into the hands of the 
Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P., who was delegated to act in place of the 
Bishop. Father Drexelius preached the sermon. 
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